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SCHUBERT SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT... oe ‘a baa oes SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
FouNDER AND DirECTOR—HERR SCHUBERTH. 


MHE 18ta WINTER SEASON, 1884.—'the 224th 
SOIREE MUSICALE, for the introduction of rising young Artists, will 
take place on TUESDAY, Dec. 23, at 8T JAMES's HALL, Banqueting Room. Pro- 
spectuses and particulars on application to 
244, Regent Street. H. G@. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Class practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scho Eebigs and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
and aa weekly. Prospectus—Hon, Sec., 1, WesTBOURNE Park, Royal 
Oak, W. 








CITY OF BRUSSELS. 
THEATRE ROYAL DE LA MONNAIE. 


MHE CITY OF BRUSSELS will SELL BY TENDER 

the MANAGEMENT OF THE THEATRE ROYAL DE LA MONNAIE, 
from the Ist of June, 1885, under the terms and conditions of the Book of 
Specifications (Cahier des Charges), voted by the Conseil Communal, at its sitting 
of August 4th, 1884. 

The said Book of Specifications may be seen at the Town Hall (Hotel de Ville), 
6th Division, Len rangedy can be obtained on application. The Management 
means the bringing out of Operas, Operas Comiques, and Ballets. 

Tenders must be sent in on or before the 1st of January, 1885. They must be 
written on stamped paper, and enclosed in a sealed envelope bearing the Address 
—‘‘SOUMISSION POUR L’EXPLOITATION DU THEATRE ROYAL DE LA MONNAIE.” 

Applicants who do not reside at Brussels or its neighbourhood will have to 
state an Address there in their Tender. 


TO ORGAN BUILDERS. 


d ha Committee of Management of the Asylum for Imbeciles, 

at Darenth, near Dartford, Kent, are pre to receive DRAWINGS, 
SPECIFICATIONS, and TENDERS for the SUPPLY and EREOTION in the 
Asylum Chapel of a suitable ORGAN—either New or Second-hand, at a cost not 
exceeding £300. Persons desirous of tendering may view the — Chapel any 
Wivauk between the hours of 10 a.m. an fo Sealed Tenders are to be 
delivered at the Offices of the Managers, No. 37, NoRFOLK STREET, Strand, W.C., 
by or before Four o'clock on Monday, the 29th inst. 

Offices— By order, 
37, Norfolk Street, Strand. W. F. JEBB, 
December 5th, 1884, Olerk to the Board. 


CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


OF 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 


EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 
Hurcutnas & Romer having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTOHINGS acquired by hase at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them tothe 
Trade and Public generally, The copyrl hts purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI’S Popular Oompositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 
OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 


HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


[HE PROFESSIONAL POCKET - BOOK FOR 1885, 

published under the direction of Sir Juttus BENEDICT, contains SPACES 
FOR EAOH HOUR IN THE DAY. It is therefore specially useful for those 
who give Lessons or have many Engagements. Price in Roan, 3s. ; in Russia, ts. 
~—RvDALL, OaRTE & Oo., 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 

















AX EVENING CONCERT will be given by the BROMLEY 

CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES, at the Dritt Hatt, Bromley 
(Kent), on Monpay, December 22, 1884. Programme to consist of HANDEL’s 
CORONATION ANTHEM, “Let thy hand be strengthened ;” Haypn’s “‘ CREA- 
TION ” (1st part); and Miscellaneous (2nd part). nd and Chorus of over 130. 
Soloists—Miss Marianne Fenna, Mr Henry Guy, and Mr Bertram H. Latter. 
Solo Violin—Mr A. Payne. Solo Violoncello—Mr W. ©. Hann. Conductor— 
Mr F. Lewis THomas. 


NOTICE.—TO THE MUSIC TRADE AND PROFESSION. 


HARLES SALAMAN’S celebrated and MOST RECENT 

COPYRIGHT SONGS and PIANOFORTE SOLOS are always in print, and 

are SOLD, AT THE USUAL TRADE TERMS, by Messrs STANLEY LUCAS, 

WEBER & OO., 84, New Bonp SrreEeEt, and 385, Oxrorp STREET, London, 

from whom printed Lists of CHARLES SALAMAN’S COPYRIGHT WORKS 
may be obtained, 








JEUNE’S ‘‘ LIEBESLIED.” 


LE 
HER SCHUBERTH will play Le Jeunn’s “ LIEBES- 
= Rg for Violoncello and Pianoforte, at his Provincial Engagements on 





“ KILL ARNEY.” 


ISS BEATA FRANCIS will sing Batre’s beautiful Song 
“KILLARNEY,” at St James’s Hall, This Day (Saturday), December 13. 


JESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 
the Music Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the follo a Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late Francrs 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 
and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE'S IkKISH M DIES, arranged by Sir JoHN STEVENSON, Mus.Doc., 
and Sir H, R. Bisgop. The only complete edition, formerly published at 
ne Guinea, will now be issued in paper covers, at 2s. 6d. net, and in cloth 

t, 4s. net. . 
LODER’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 


4s. net. 

LAYLAND’S MODERN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s., will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 2s. 

LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s, to3s., at half-price, Is. 6d. 

ORIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be reduced to 12s, net. 

ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s,6d. to 5s. Half- 


rice 2s, 6d. 
RISELEY'S ELEMENTS OF MUSIO, Used at the Oollege, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at ls. net. 


NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 

AT NOONTID#; Lady ArTHuR Hitt, 4s.—Answer to “In the Gloaming.” 

This ular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. : 

EILEE ALANNA (in A flat), by J. R. Tuomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices, i : 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harton, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 

IN THEE I TRUST; Hanpet, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. ‘‘An —— melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances Ridley Havergal.” 

LOVING ALL ALONG; Frances Riptey Haver@at, 3s, New Edition for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, 3s. 

SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. Haveraat); F. Apr, 4s. New Edition for 
contralto or bass, 4s, 





‘A MERRY OHRISTMAS, by Frances RIDLEY HavERGAL. 


DREAM SINGING 2s a 
ONE BY ONE ” ” 
THE PILGRIM’S SONG ° 9 a 
RESTING a ms oe ee 
WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE ” ge ae 
MISS HAVERGAL’S SIX SACRED SONGS. 
GREG TOUR i eg eee tm 
ONLY FOR THER n,n tetas neta ee 
BREAST THE WAVE ....  . oe cee nesta ewe 
GPO TRAN ens oe nee tue cat wee 
PRECIOUS BLOOD OF JESUS ...  . ue ve ee 
WOm@iY TH TAM s a ee ees wee 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
ONLY ADDN=..5 9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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“PEERLESS PERDITA.” 
\ R JOHN CROSS will sing H. C. Hitrzr’s “ PEERLESS 
PERDITA,” on Tuesday next, Dec. 16, at the Lecture Hall, Bayswater ; 
Wednesday, Dec. 17, Wimbledon; Monday, Dec. 22, Limehouse Town Hall. 
‘‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


i} R A. 8. GREEN will sing Wirorp Morean’s popular 
Song, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Mr and Mrs Pearson’s 
Pupils’ Concert, South Kensington, Thursday next, Dec. 18. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpinas, CHANCERY LANE. 


yp ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 

practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below . No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER OENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Oustomers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; thecollection of Bills of Exchange 
a and Ooupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 

nnuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

SHILLINGS PER 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF FOR FIVE 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Published This Day. 


THERE IS DEW FOR THE FLOW’RET. 
Sona. 
Words by THOMAS HOOD. 
Music by 
WALTER C. HAY. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo.,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published This Day. 


TT a. PRIMROSBH. 
Poetry by WILLIAM A. PENNELL. 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 

London: Duncaw Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

















MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL .INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depot for Signor ANDREA Ru¥FFint’s (of N apie) Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VurLLauME, 
of 8. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 


EVENING SONG, for Violin and Pianoforte 
LIEBESLIED, for Violin and Pianoforte .. a 


(A Violoncello part to ‘‘ Liebeslied,” in lieu of Violin, 6d. net.) 
Composed by 
ARTHUR LE JEUNE. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«Pwo violin pieces with pianoforte accompaniment, by Arthur Le Jeune, are 
worthy of high commendation, because they exhibit that charm of simplicity 
which never appeals in vain to the bs ype yen They are called respectively 
‘An Evening Song’ and ‘Liebeslied,’ and are very expressive and musical ; 
while by are not beneath the attention of the expert, they are within the 
reach of the most moderate players.” —Morning Post. 


“DON’T TELL ME, LOVE.” 
< p= TELL ME, LOVE ”—P. von Tueerner’s admired 
Song, words by OLIVER BRAND, sung by Mr BRIDSON with t 


success at Brunswick ), by 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 








all—is — price 4s., in Two Keys (D and 
gent Street, London, W. 





“ HT.” 
(In A minor and @ minor.) 
OVE-LIGHT, Music by J. Morrmmr Apyz, Words by 
MrrrAM Ross, now singing at the leading Public Concerts. Price 4s. 

O SIGH NOT LOVE, Music by J, MorTIMER ADYE, Words by MrriaM Ross, 
price 4s. (‘‘ May be recommended as a graceful and vocal piece of writing.”— 
Morning Post.) 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


a LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 
Song by IGNACE GIBSONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s.—London: 
Duncan DAVISON & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS. 
I KNOW NOT YET .. .« price 4/- 


(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF... a - .. price 4/- 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 











GOLDEN DREAMS. 


Sone, 
WoRDS BY J. STHWART. 
Music by 


i. L. HATTON. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, 
Composed by J. L. Hatton, ‘A NG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s. ; 
“THE RETURN,” 3s.; and “THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s, 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO’S EDITIONS 
THALBERG’S PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS. 


DON GIOVANNI. Grand Fantasia ... 
MELODY, in E flat major ae 
STUDY, in E flat major ... se aie a “a 
HOME, SWEET HOME, with Variations ... ie 
BERCEUSE in D. (Edited by HERMANN EISoLpT) ‘ ia ae 
London : Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“* Don Giovanni’ is a reproduction of Thalberg’s grand pianoforte fantasia on 
Mozart’s famous opera. The publishers must be thanked for issuing this 
admirably engraved edition of a work which is, in its way, a masterpiece, and 
should be found in the kibrary of every pianist, ‘Melody in E flat major,’ by 
Thalberg, is another welcome boon, and is a model specimen of the master, The 
melody, allegretto moderato, is remarkable for grace, and is first given to the 
— hand, with effective harmonies for the left. Itis then transferred to the 
left hand, and the right is occupied with those brilliant demi-semiquaver 
arpeggi which Thalberg was the first to introduce. In this style of writing he 
has never been surpassed, and his Melody in E flat major should be familiar to 
every Cn arg eg rag m4 = ish his ‘Home, sweet home’ indelibly 
associ name of his gifted pupil — i 
* Beroeuse in D,’”—Sporting ond ree = = » Arabella Goddard—and his 








MADAME MARIE ROZE’S 


; Singing of the New Irish Ballad, 
“IT WAS A SIMPLE COUNTRY GIRL” 
‘* Was piquant, brilliant, and pathetic. An enthusiastic encore rewarded the 


(‘*THADY AND I”) 
fair singer. The song is extremely pretty, and was accompanied with much 
taste by the composer, Mr Richard Harvey.”—/rish Times. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W.; and all Musicsellers. 


Just Published. 


BRAGGART GOLD. 


Sona. 
Words and Music by 
HARRY CROFT HILLER. 
Price 4s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ALEXANDRA WALTZ. 


For THE PIANOFORTE. 








London ; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“* « Alexandra,’ m, F. B. Jewson, a ‘ valse brillante’ for pianoforte, is worthy to 
be so entitled. The themes are bright and inspiriting, and are trea! in 
masterly and brilliant fashion. The key is G flat major, with an episode in the 
dominant; the valse lies well under the fingers, and affords to moderately 
advanced pianists a favourable means of display.” —Sporting und Dramatic News. 
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[ALICE MARY SMITH. | 


We regret to announce the death of Mrs Meadows White, 
known in the musical world as Alice Mary Smith, under which 
name she published numerous compositions, admirable for refine- 
ment of style and musicianly treatment, among the best known 
being settings of Collins’s Ode to the Passions and Kingsley’s Ode 
to the North-East Wind, Mrs Meadows White, who died on 
Thursday, Dec. 4th, was still in the prime of life. Her loss will 
be deeply felt by a large circle of friends, 

Alice Mary, wife of Frederick Meadows White, Q.C., Recorder 
of Canterbury, of 42, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, was elder 
daughter of the late Richard Smith, Esq., of 57, Guilford Street, 
Russell Square, and the Lodge, Littlehampton, Sussex, and sister 
of Richard Horton Smith, Q.C., and Lumley Smith, Q.C. She was 
born May 19th, 1839, married Jan. 2nd, 1867, and died December 
4th, 1884. Miss Smith was a pupil of Sir W. Sterndale Bennett 
and Sir George Macfarren, was elected Female Professional 
Associate of the Philharmonic Society, Nov. 1867, and was chosen 
to present the testimonial to Mr A. Manns, June 17, 1882. 

We subjoin the dates of public performances of her principal 
compositions, and the places where performed :— 

Quartet, B flat, pianoforte, violin, viola and violoncello—Musical 
Society of London (trials), March, 1861. 

Quartet, B flat, strings—Musical Society of London, Nov., 1862. 

Symphony, in C minor—Musical Society of London, Nov., 1863. 

Quartet, D, pianoforte, violin, viola and violoncello—New Phil- 
harmonic Society Soirée, Nov., 1864. 

Overture, Endymion—New Philharmonic Society Soirée, Feb., 1864. 

Introduction, L’ Allegro, pianoforte and orchestra—New Philhar- 
monic Society Soirée, Feb., 1865. 

Riidesheim, or Gisela, Cantata for soli and chorus, with accompani- 
_— = ar orchestra—Fitzwilliam Musical Society, Cambridge, 

eb., b 

Overture, Lalla Rookh—Musical Society of London (trial concert), 
Nov., 1865, 

Quartet, strings—New Philharmonic Society Soirée, March, 1870. 

Overture, Endymion (2), re-written—Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concerts, Nov., 1871. 

Concerto for clarionet and orchestra—Andante from which was 
played by Mr Lazarus at Norwich Festival, Sept., 1872 ; also played 
at British Orchestral Society, Feb., 1873, and Kuhe’s Brighton 
Festival, Feb., 1873. 

Overture to Longfellow’s Masque of Pandora (Cantata)—New Phil- 
harmonic Society, July; 1878; also performed at Crystal Palace 
Saturday Concerts, Nov., 1878, and Liverpool Philharmonic Society 
Orchestral Concert, Nov., 1879. 

Overture to Jason, or the Argonauts and Sirens—written for the 
New Philharmonic Society, at the request of Mr Ganz, June 9, 1879; 
also performed at the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, May, 1881. 

Two Intermezzi from the Masque of Pandora—New Philharmonic 
Society, Nov., 1879. 

Three Cantatas—No. 1, Ode to the North-East Wind, Cantata for 
chorus and orchestra—Hackney Choral Association, Nov., 1880; 
first sung at the Musical Artists’ Society, Dec., 1878. No. 2, Collins’s 
Ode to the Passions, Cantata for soli, chorus and orchestra—Hereford 
Festival, Sept., 1882; also performed at St James’s Hall, Mrs 
Lamborn Cock’s Concert, May, 1883, Bradford, April, 1883, &c., &c. 
No. 3, Kingsley’s Song of the Little Baltung, Cantata for men’s voices, 
with orchestral accompaniments—first sung by the Lombard Amateur 
Musical Association, 1883; afterwards at St Michael's College, 
Queen’s College, Oxford, &c., 1884. These cantatas are published 
by Novello & Co, in their “ Cantata Series,” Mrs Meadows White's 
being the only lady’s name appearing among those of the composers 
in that series, Messrs. Novello & Co, have now, moreover, in the 

ress a setting by Mrs White similar to that of the ‘Song of the 
ittle Baltung,” of Kingsley’s ballad, ‘‘ The Red King.” 

The above are the principal works of Mrs White which have 
been publicly performed. She likewise was the composer of many 
songs, duets, part-songs, pianoforte pieces, &c., the most popular 
of which perhaps is the duet, “Maying,” for tenor and soprano. 
One of these part-songs is a setting of Waller's poem, “The 
Dream,” which was written for and sung by Leslie’s Choir as long 
ago as May 1863, when she was a member of that body. The 
earliest of her songs which first attracted the attention of the 
critics were published by Lamborn Cock in 1859. 

Among her works which have neither been published nor per- 
formed in public are a Second Symphony, the Pianoforte Score 
of the Masque of Pandora (the overture to which work is above 








referred to, and which only needed final revision), and a 
setting in cantata form, unfinished, but far advanced, of Miss 
Bevington’s beautiful poem, “ The Valley of Remorse.” 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 

The third of these popular entertainments, and the last before 
Christmas, took place on Wednesday evening. The audience was, 
as usual, numerous and enthusiastic. Many favourite artists con- 
tributed to the success of the concert, amongst whom were Mdme 
Trebelli, Miss Mary Davies, Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Miss 
Eleanor Rees, Mdlle Lettie Wade, Mdlle Carlotta Devrient, Mr 
Maas, Mr Maybrick, Signor Foli, and Mdme Norman-Néruda. 
An admirable selection of music was made, and the gratification 
of the audience was expressed by numerous encores, re-calls, and 
other demonstrations of satisfaction. 

Mr John Boosey’s series of Ballad Concerts will be resumed at 
the commencement of the New Year. 


—o—— 


MUSICAL ARTISTS’ SOCIETY. 

Members and friends of this society assembled at Willis’s Rooms © 
on Saturday evening, December 6, to listen to the new compositions 
selected by the council for the thirty-fourth performance given by 
this institution. A trio in E flat for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello, by Mr Farley Newman, the first number in the programme, 
was carefully rendered by Miss Annie Holdam, Mr Wiener, and Mr 
Libotton, and received with favour. The animated subjects of the 
first movements obtained at the working-out section such musi- 
cianly treatment as to augur well for the entire work; but the 
adagio themes were scarcely of that sustained and elevated order 
expected in a composition of such proportions; neither had the 
scherzo the elasticity of phrasing required in a section that calls for 
fancy’s lightest touch. As an exercise the trio showed Mr Farle 
Newman to be a conscientious and industrious musician. A wor 
of another and more successful kind was Mr Aguilar’s Quartet in A, 
for two violins, viola and violoncello, played by Messrs Wiener, 
Ellis Roberts, Alex. Wright, and Libotton. The writer in this case 
demonstrated he was no novice, but a practised hand in working on 
the sonata form—a branch of thé art little cultivated, we regret to 
say, by English professors. Of the four movements the adagio drew 
a little nearer to the qualities of the great masters than either of the 
others. But merit of a certain kind was so conspicuous as to induce 
the audience to call Mr Aguilar to the platform to receive applause. 
Later in the evening a quartet by Mr Marshall Bell was performed. 
The shorter and easier pieces were far more welcome. = enjoy- 
able was the Romance in A for violin, by Dr Tyson Wolff, which 
had the advantage of being played by Miss Lucy Riley, who sur- 
prised the audience by fulness and richness of tone ; and the ‘‘ Four 
easy pieces” for violin and pianoforte, by Miss Alma Sanders, were 
also highly esteemed, especially as their merits were revealed by 
the artistic violin playing of M. Wiener. From the list of vocal 
pieces we would call attention to songs, ‘‘ May mornin " and 
‘* Careless and faithful love,” by Miss Mary Travers, who hkewise 
found an excellent exponent of her works in Miss Mary Cockburn. 
Fortunately, good vocal music has no difficulty at the present time 
in getting a public hearing, and therefore is independent of the aid 
of a society established for the purpose of affording new composi- 
tions an introduction. All the efforts of the institution should now 
be devoted to the advancement of instrumental music, includin 
that for a full orchestra. This enlargement of the scheme woul 
doubtless be attended with difficulties, which, however, might be 
met by throwing open the doors to the public. The breath of public 
opinion, its censures as well as its praises, im vitality to all our 
institutions. Let the members of the Musical Artists’ Society avail 
themselves of it, and not rest satisfied with contemplating their own 
features, reflected, as it were, on the surface of a sluggish back- 
water, while the eager currents of musical life are rushing by. 








IMPERIAL THEATRE.—Mr Harry Saint Maur informs us that the 
result of the experiment of his “tentative week” is such as to 
warrant a more emphatic attempt to resuscitate the fortunes of the 
Imperial Theatre. Aided by Mr Hermann Vezin, Mrs Digby 
Willoughby, and a fair company, Mr Saint Maur will therefore open 
on Monday next, the 15th December, with a revival of Tom Taylor’s 
Plot and Passion, the character of Desmarets being assigned to Mr 
Vezin. We hope his spirited endeavour will meet with the success 


it deserves, 
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FANNY ELSSLER.* 

When the report found its way among the public that Fanny 
Elssler, the celebrated danseuse, was dead, old people sighed 
mournfully, and then looked upwards a moment with a forlorn 
glance, as if seeking their own lost youth, when their hearts beat 
more fiercely and they blissfully joined, so to speak, in an ecstatic 
dance around her who has now passed away. Young people, 
however, gazed timidly and reverentially as though after some 
great one who had disappeared, some star whose lustre had grown 
dim, and whose intense brilliancy they can now estimate only by 
the eyes of their fathers and grandfathers. When we read the 
descriptions of the royal triumphs Fanny Elssler achieved in 
bygone days, we cannot help coming to the conclusion either that 
the dancing geniuses who could fascinate whole generations have 
entirely died out, or that in our time enthusiasm for art, and 
especially for the ballet, has assumed far quieter and more reason- 
able forms. Now-a-days, we should never think of taking the 
horses out of a fair dancer’s carriage and, as art-loving draught- 
cattle, dragging the Diva ourselves to the Temple of Fame. 
Besides, the ballet has descended some steps from the elevated 
position it occupied when the fair leaders of the dance represented 
little soul-dramas and sought the laurels of personating artists. 
Dancing had not then become a system of improved gymnastics, 
in which only strength and boldness are supreme; at present, 
there are but few Jegs left for which Scribe and Auber would have 
written Fenella’s touching scenes, 

Fanny Elssler’s Vienna home consisted of a few unpretending 
rooms at No, 19, in the Seilerstrasse, She was especially fond, in 
her later years, of the Stadttheater, and never missed a first night 
there ; she was, also, a constant frequenter of both the Imperial 
Theatres; she possessed a sure and delicate appreciation, ex- 
pressed in the most amiable form, of pieces and of artists. She 
was never absent from any important public festivity in Vienna, 
and might always have served young people as a model of natural 
amiability and untiring powers of endurance. She took an 
especially lively interest in all charitable schemes; the Concordia 
Ball, also, reckoned her among its regular patrons, and greater 
numbers used to flock round her there than round the most 
seductive beauties. When, with her slim aristocratic figure, 
wrapped in soft, gauzy white, she glided fairy-like through the 
ball-room, acknowledging with a slight nod and the most winning 
smile the salutations with which she was greeted, though seventy 
years of age, she was accepted as a living and breathing instance 
of imperishable youth and grace. ‘Till very old, she visited the 
best circles in the town, At Court, too, she continually received 
tokens of consideration, and there were very few private family 
gatherings there where her advice was not sought for the dramatic 
and Terpsichorean items in the programme, 

To the latest days of her life, Fanny Elssler derived especial 
delight in visiting the actors belonging to the Imperial Theatre, 
and she treated the fact as one of deep feeling when Charlotte 
Wolter, the tragic actress, begged she would show her a few poses 
for Wilbrandt’s Messalina ; and it was with pleasure she saw that 
Mdme Wolter followed the instructions she received. It was 
only in intimate circles that Fanny Elssler spoke of the more 
interesting episodes in her life. When Gentz, the clever states- 
man, made her acquaintance, she was in all the bloom of youth, 
while he was upwards of sixty. They were attached to each other 
by the purest and warmest friendship, to which, in letters to 
Rahel, letters afterwards published, Gentz referred in enthusiastic 
terms. The fable of an intimacy between the fair artist and the 
Duc de Reichstadt was satisfactorily disposed of in Count Pro- 
kesch-Osten’s Biography. The Count says:—“The Prince never 
spoke to Fanny. The report may have arisen from the following 
circumstance : Gentz and I had a room at Fanny’s for reading and 
working. The Duke's Jéger used often to come with a note from 
the Duke to me, and this is how an utterly erroneous belief became 
spread about.” 

The following facts are known concerning the family of the 
deceased artist: Her father married, on the 23rd January, 1800, 
Therese Prinster, an embroideress on linen, whose father, Johann 
Prinster, came, about the year 1769, as a working mason from 
Meran to Vienna, where he rose to be a polisher. He possessed 
musical talent, as did, also, two sons of his, who occupied promi- 





* From the Vienna Neue freie Presse, 








nent positions as performers on the French horn, in Prince 
Esterhazy’s orchestra at Eisenstadt. Fanny’s eldest brother— 
they were five in family—Joseph, who first saw the light in the 
year 1801, entered as Brother Pacificus the Order of Franciscans 
in 1823, and died at Maria-Enzersdorf, in 1856. Her second 
brother was, thanks to the good offices of his godfather, Haydn, 
brought up in the monastic establishment of St Stephen. He 
died in the year 1872, as singing-master and director of the 
chorus at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. One of her two sisters, 
Anna, was engaged for a short time as mime at the Kirntnerthor- 
‘Theater. Her second sister was the well-known dancer, Therese 
Elssler, who, as Baroness von Barnim, contracted, in 1850, a 
morganatic marriage with Prince Adalbert of Prussia; she served 
as a charming foil to her sister. 

Fanny Elssler really laid the foundation of her fame, in the 
year 1832, at Berlin, where she appeared as Zoloé in Auber's 
La Bayadere. In the same year, the Viennese admired her 
Fenella in La Muette de Portici (Wild being the Masaniello). 
She achieved a fabulous success in America, where she stopped 
two years and two months, obtaining as much money as fame. 
Just as the newspapers now send out correspondents to furnish 
accounts of the journeyings of Emperors and Kings, the Morning 
Herald then despatched one of these gentlemen who never left 
her side, Whenever she appeared, an incredible number of 
flowers, and frequently even of gold necklaces, bracelets, brooches, 
&c., where flung upon the stage, while in Havannah the audience 
absolutely once sent a dozen white doves, with jewels hidden in their 
plumage, fluttering over it. 

Fanny Elssler was all her life deeply grateful to the people of 
Vienna, where she obtained innumerable, if not eccentrically 
American, triumphs. When, in the beginning of the sixties, the 
old Karntnerthor-Theater was pulled down, she went with her 
friend, Kathi Prinster, to the scene of her first and last victories, 
making her way all over the deserted building to take a last fare- 
well. To her sister, Therese, who was ill at home, she presented 
an egg-shaped stone, which she brought from the theatre, to 
serve as a letter weight; she had it polished and a small picture 
of the edifice carved on it. Our colleague, her friend, Dr W. 
Schlesinger, possesses a speaking likeness of her. Under it, she 
wrote the following lines, which beautifully characterize her 
nature : 

‘* Die Kunst hab’ ich geliebt, 
Dié Kunst hab’ ich geiibt, 
Die Kiinste hab’ ich verachtet, 
Nach Wahrheit nur getrachtet. 
‘*Fanny ELSSLER. 
‘*Gmunden.” 
—_o—_- 


CARL ROSA IN LIVERPOOL. 

The Court Theatre in Liverpool, recently acquired by Mr Carl 
Rosa, is to be the scene of a very important musical enterprise, such 
as is very seldom attempted at a provincial centre. The prospectus 
recently issued by this indefatigable impresario announces, in 
addition to the popular répertoire of the Carl Rosa Company, Boito’s 
Mefistofele, Massenet’s grand opera Manon—the English version by 
Mr Joseph Bennett—for the first time in England, Mr Beatty 
Kingston’s English version of Der Bettel Student (The Beggar 
Student), and the Canterbury Pilgrims, by Villiers Stanford and 
Gilbert A’Beckett. A system of subscription tickets has been 
inaugurated by the Carl Rosa management that finds favour with 
the Liverpool public, who will now see one of their finest theatres 
devoted to operas in English of the highest class, and interpreted in 
the most efficient manner. Mdme Marie Roze is the prima donna, 
and in addition to such favourites as Georgina Burns, Clara Perry, 
Barton M’Guckin, Maurice de Solla, &c., Mr B. Wilson, a new 
tenor, and Mr W. H. Burgon, a bass, have been added. Mr E. 
Goossens is the director of the music and conductor, with Mr 
Lawson for an assistant. The season is announced to open on 
Christmas Day ; a novelty in the history of English entertainment. 








Verdi has left his country-seat at Sant’ Agata, near Busseto, and 
moved for the winter to his residence, the Palazzo Doria, in Genoa. 

M. Léo Delibes, the composer of Sylvia, Coppelia, and Lakmé, 
was elected, on Saturday, a member of the Paris Académie des Beaux 
im, by twenty-six votes to eleven, in the room of the late Victor 

assé, 
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THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 
Letter IV. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Sir,—I have vainly searched the columns of your interesting 
journal for some answer to my arguments on this vexed question ; 
not from any spirit of pugnacity, but simply in order to become 
acquainted with all the arguments that can be advanced in favour of 
the ‘* Music of the Future ” ; to combat them if erroneous, to benefit 
by them if sound : but, while none of the enthusiastic Wagnerites 
have honoured me by picking up the gauntlet I have so rashly 
flung at their feet, I have, in some private letters from some of our 
most notable musical authorities (all of whom are highly com- 
plimentary), had my attention called to certain points that the 
writers imagine tell in favour of that most peculiar music. 

These points are four in number: 1. That there are many great 
beauties, scientific and natural, to be found in the ‘‘ Music of the 
Future” ; 2, That there are therein discoverable, many curious and 
clever combinations and arrangements very valuable and instructive 
to the student and the savant; 3. That great credit is due to 
Wagner, and to the school of which he was the founder, for having, 
by the enormous difficulties they have provided, raised the character 
of our orchestral performances; rendering what was formerly 
slovenly and imperfect, refined and artistic ; and 4. That, while a 
deal of that music is undeniably most difficult, sometimes impossible, 
of execution at the present day, the time will arrive when executive 
ability will have so increased as to enable the average orchestral 
performer to surmount those difficulties with ease and satisfaction. 

Now, all who may have honoured me by reading my previous 
letters on this subject must admit that I have therein given full 
credit to the composers of the ‘ Music of the Future” for the 
benefits referred to in nuntbers 1 and 2 of the above enumeration ; 
while I am perfectly willing to admit a certain amount of indebted- 
ness to them for the enormous difficulties they have provided us 
with. But do not let us allow our gratitude to smother our common 
sense. The scientific and artistic development referred to in the 
fourth of the above items of admiration must, to a great extent, be 
accountable for the superiority of the orchestral performances of to- 
day over those of twenty or thirty years since ; while a factor of 
far greater power is to be found in Competition. Twenty or thirty 
years ago, orchestral performers numbered but half their present 
amount, while conductors of reputation and position were relatively 
fewer still, and the latter had, each in his special sphere, supreme 
and unopposed power, while the members of their respective 
orchestras were as firmly fixed therein, no matter how incompetent, 
provided they behaved themselves with ordinary propriety, as were 
the institutions of which they formed part. But, in the seasonable 
phraseology of Christmas vs enter fiends Competition and 
Surplus Population, twin brothers, and lo! the scene is changed 
from the Realms of Inartistic Bliss to the Dismal Cavern of Envy 
and Opposition—wherein are discovered the easy-going incompetent 
orchestral eapreeaee of the previous scene, multiplied by fifty, 
industriously studying under the magical iron rod of King Competi- 
tion, whose Prime Minister, Gladoldmanstone, is busily 
engaged, at O. P., in frying, over the furnace of Competitive Examina- 
tion, some of the duller and more backward students ; hastening the 
operation, and gratifying the nostrils of his sovereign by occasionally 
sprinkling over the flames a handful of Wagnerian difficulties and 
impossibilities. 

But the admiring spectator must not thereupon conclude that the 
splendid results presently observable in a highly refined and almost 
perfect orchestral performance are attributable solely, or even 
mainly, to the Wagnerian difficulties with which the furnace of 
Competition was refreshed. It would be absurd to regard those 
difficulties in any other light than as a very minor auxiliary in the 
great work of musical progress. No; the causes of improved 
orchestral peneenmnees are, first and mainly, competition ; secondly, 
the natural progress of executive ability ; and, thirdly, the difficul- 
ties so bounteously bestowed on us by Messrs Wagner & Co., the 
latter having, however, comparatively, but little influence. Finally, 
we have to consider the prediction that the inevitable progress of 
executive skill will eventually enable the large majority of orchestral 

rformers to overcome the aforesaid difficulties and seeming 
impossibilities, 

_ Now, those gentlemen who are thus prophetic cannot be altogether 
ignorant of the existence, some hundred years ago, of certain 
remarkable violinists, oboists, trumpeters, &c., who could hold 
their own against any performers on their respective instruments 
now existing. It is true that amongst the enormously multiplied 
hosts of cates performers of the present day there are to be 
found a far larger number of violinists, oboists, trumpeters, &c., 
‘ executants of every description, of much greater executive ability 
than were discoverable in the general mass of orchestral performers 





of the former period ; but there are very few, if any, who excel these 
remarkable celebrities of the past century. Therefore, if the past 
hundred years have failed to add materially to the executive powers 
of the artists in the first rank of the profession, why should we 
anticipate a greater amount of progress during the next hundred ? 
And if, as is the case, some of those first-rank artists have decided 
that certain Wagnerian passages are impossible of execution (notably 
the viola part of Der Ritt der Walkiiren), and that others are, to 
even these superlative executants, of immense difficulty, what hope 
is there for the average orchestral performer of the year 1984 sur- 
mounting those difficulties ? 

That we may, in that year of grace, possess a far greater number 
of Wilhelmjs, Carroduses, Sarasates, Parkes, Dubrucqs, Lindleys, 
Dragonettis, Bottesinis, Harpers, &c., I am quite prepared to admit; 
but that the large mass of orchestral performers will ever sensibly 
approach, in executive ability, those great artists, I very strongly 
doubt. Wherefore I imagine it would have been far wiser and safer 
for the composers of the ‘‘ Music of the Future” to have written 
their passages within the easy reach of the ordinary orchestral 
executant of the year 1884. But, as I firmly believe the so-called 
‘* Music of the Future ” will have passed from the remembrance of 
‘ the oldest inhabitant ” long before the expiration of the twentieth 
century, I think we need not feel much anxiety relative to the 
executive ability of the orchestral performers of that somewhat 
distant period. Yours truly, THOMAS REYNOLDS. 

(To be continued.) 


—o-— 


MR BARTON McGUCKIN. 
(To the Editor of the ** Musical World.” ) 

My Dear Sir,—I will feel much obliged if you will contradict 
an exaggerated paragraph which appeared in the daily papers last 
week, and which, I believe, appeared in Zhe Musical World last 
Saturday. I was not taken suddenly ill on the stage, as I had a 
severe cold from the Sunday before, and informed the manage- 
ment that I thought I would not be able to sing in TJrovatore on 
Tuesday ; but it was found the opera could not be changed, so I 
promised I would go to the theatre and do the best I could, which 
I did, and after the second act the hoarseness became worse, and 
Mr Wilson, one of Mr Rosa’s principal tenors, and not a Mr 
Wilson as mentioned, finished the opera. There was not the 
slightest fear of the audience being dismissed, as Mr Friend, Mr 
Rosa’s representative, arranged that Mr Wilson should be present 
in case I found I could not finish the opera. There was no doctor 
in attendance either, as Professor Simpson, who attended me 
afterwards, was not called in till the next morning. I am sorry 
to give you so much trouble, but the paragraph has caused me 
a great deal of annoyance, as numbers of people came to the 
conclusion that I was dangerously ill. I am happy to say that I 
am all right again. Wishing you the compliments of the season, 
T remain yours truly, Barton McGucxin. 

Carl Rosa Opera Company, 

Tyne Theatre, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Dec. 9, 1884. 








Mr Joseru Bennett, the English musical critic, tells a good story 
of the recent Norwich (Eng.) Festival.—Concert-goer (to stranger)— 
It was 25 minutes if it was a hinstant. Stranger—Wot, wun 
piece? Concert-goer (in a fume)—Yus! one piece took nigh upon 
arf-an-hour, and all beastly fiddling and twiddling. Nobody 
singing or nothing, on’y the band. Some of them got so tired of the 
thing that they went and played outside. (It was Cowen’s 
Scandinavian Symphony, in the slow movement of which the horns 
are directed to play in the adjoining room.)—Boston Journal. 

Mr anp Mrs German Reep’s EnTertAINMENT.—An amusing 
piece, entitled A Peculiar Case, written by Mr Arthur Law, with 
music by Mr George Grossmith, was successfully added to the pro- 
gramme at St George’s Hall on Monday last. The three characters 
in the piece are admirably sustained by Miss Fanny Holland, Mr 
North Home, and Mr Alfred Reed. Mr Grossmith’s music is 
melodious and appropriate. The applause at the conclusion of the 
piece was hearty and prolonged. Mr Eric Lewis then gave his 
musical sketch, entitled A Water Picnic ; and the evening con- 
cluded with the very successful piece, Old Knockles. Mr George 
Gear accompanied during the evening with his usual skill and effect, 
and also introduced some pleasing instrumental music, including a 
pretty Valse by Mr Charles Deacon, and the ‘Marche de la 
Cloche ” from Delibes’ Coppelia. 
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WAGNER ANECDOTES.* 


Mr Carl Armbruster, the enterprising conductor who has under- 
taken the reform of theatre music, and has successfully carried ont 
his ideas on the subject at the Court, has just published a translation 
of Herr August Lesimple’s Personal Recollections of Richard Wagner. 
Many of the stories told in the little book are highly characteristic 
of the great composer. In accordance with the fashion of the day, 
the author, who was apparently one of Wagner’s most intimate 
friends, has not been guilty of suppressing all mention of such traits 
of character as to the ordinary reader seem to tell {against the hero. 
If, however, Wagner ‘‘could easily be unjust and unkind,” he 
afterwards repented ; and he once said to Herr Lesimple, with the 
admirable complacency by which ill-tempered persons are so often 
distinguished, that ‘‘ when the rage was in him it must come out,” 
adding, ‘‘I can’t help myself.” We are told, moreover, that when 
Wagner was in an irritable mood it was not at all easy to dissipate 
it ; though if some unfortunate victim presented himself ‘“ his good- 
humour soon returned.” The Jews and everything Jewish excited 
his bitterest hatred—a feeling not generally returned, as may be 
seen by the composition of the audience at any important Wagner 
performance. The failure of the English to appreciate his music 
was, many years ago, attributed by him to the British amateur’s 
habit of studying the Scriptures, and thus inspiring himself with 
sympathy for Judaism and antipathy for Wagnerian music. As if 
to show to what a point of childishness Wagner carried his hatred of 
the Jews, Herr Lesimple tells us how he was once thrown into a fit 
of ill-temper, which lasted until the second day, by finding at 
Nuremberg that the monument to Hans Sachs stood close to the 
synagogue. Some hours afterwards he chanced to enter the public 
gardens, where a military band was playing; to whose observant 
conductor it at once occurred to perform music worthy of the 
occasion. The next morning the conductor, a modest man and a 
sincere admirer of Wagner, thought it his duty to pay his respects 
to the master in person, But he had no sooner presented himself 
than Wagner exclaimed, ‘‘Sir, can you actually play nothing but 
-the everlasting march from Yannhduser and bridal chorus from 
Lohengrin? Have I composed nothing but these? Ever and always 
the same hackneyed pieces!” One can believe ‘that after such a 
reception the poor bandmaster ‘‘did not prolong the visit un- 
necessarily.” 

On another occasion, when Wagner had just cause for feelin 
annoyed, though chiefly with himself, he showed good temper an 
that ‘‘ ready wit” which proved so serviceable in rescuing the heroes 
of Joe Miller’s anecdotes from no matter what difticult position. 
The ‘‘ Jubilee March,” composed by Wagner for the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, _ with a phrase borrowed from Gluck’s overture to 
Iphigenia in Aulis ; and, just as the work was about to be rehearsed 
at the Bayreuth Festival Theatre, some one drew the composer's 
attention to the fact of its being Gluck’s birthday. Whether 
Wagner noticed the intention of the remark could not at the time be 
seen ; but when he was standing at the conductor’s desk, he said to 
the orchestra, before giving the sign to begin, ‘Gentleman, to-day 
is the birthday of Gluck ; in his honour we will now play the new 
march.” Thereupon his friends applauded loudly, to which Wagner 
responded by nodding “‘ with a knowing smile.” 

That Wagner must have been a very difficult man to get on with 
appears from more than one story told of him by his candid friend. 
The directress of a Rhenish Theatre, where the Meistersinger had 
just been represented with enthusiastic care, asked Wagner whether 
‘‘he had not another such ‘comic’ opera.” This at once put 
Wagner into ‘‘ good humour,” and he replied quickly, ‘‘ Yes, madam, 
a capital ‘comic’ opera, ‘Christian, oder Wie soli sie?’ ”—a play 
upon the words Tristan und Isolde. The far-fetched jocularity of 
the answer would seem to imply that Wagner was on less intimate 
terms with the comic than with the tragic muse ; nor is it easy to see 
what fault the poor directress had committed in describing as 
‘comic ” a work in which the principal scenes are certainly intended 
to be amusing, and which, as a whole, has often been likened by 
Ww agner’s most enthusiastic admirers to the comedies of Shakspere. 

That Wagner was not always in his surly moods (they seem often 
to have been brought on by the annoyance of hearing his music 
badly played) is shown by the frank gaiety with which on one occa- 
sion he received the news that an aubade, or morning musical 
salutation, performed beneath the windows of an hotel where he was 
staying, was not intended for him, but for some General who was 
among his fellow-lodgers. As Wagner had taken the trouble to go 
personally to the ban master, in order to express his thanks for the 
compliment, a little momentary vexation on the part of a man 





* “Personal Recollections.” 
German by Carl Armbruster. 
1884,) 


By August Lesimple. Translated from the 
(London; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co, 











accustomed to much homage might have been excusable. But he 
laughed heartily ; while the General sent for the bandmaster, and, 
“after scolding him for being so devoid of tact,” ordered him 
instantly to play another aubade—probably a louder one—in honour 
of the great composer. : 

Herr Lesimple declares that he could quote many an interesting, 
ingenious, and witty remark made by Wagner on living artists ; 
though out of regard for them he abstains from doing so. As a 
specimen of the style of these remarks he tells us that Wagner, 
having heard that a certain German composer was engaged on a 
Prometheus, observed that he hoped it would be a ‘‘ Prometheus 
Bound.” ‘In intercourse with Wagner,” writes his friend, ‘‘ it was 
easy to see how quickly he changed his like or dislike for people. As 
instances I need only mention the intendants of the Berlin and 
Vienna Operahouses, Messrs Von Hulsen and Jauner, who at one 
time stood high in Wagner's favour; but as soon as their interests 
came into collision with Wagner’s principles they became subject to 
sharp and sarcastic criticisms on his part.” The Abbé Liszt, 
Wagner's earliest and most enthusiastic apostle, seems to be as 

cious in society as was the master himself; and his churlish 

emeanour (as it would be considered on the part of men without 

enius) was sometimes displayed even at the expense of the master 
Fimself. In the following anecdote of Liszt and Wagner when 
they were together at Bayreuth, the beau réle belongs certainly to 
the latter :—‘‘ Franz Liszt, who was present, read in everybody's 
eyes a mute request to play something. But when after some time 
he still remained unmoved, Wagner opened the piano and played a 
melody from the Zauberfléte. Then he looked at Liszt inquiringly 
and said, ‘The muses are now awake.’ But even this was of no 


avail. Liszt never x when pressed to do so.” To make Liszt 
lay seems, indeed, to be au art in itself. The first mass 6 necessary 
told some 


is not to ask him; and a yee gym of this journal told 
years ago how Pope Pius [X., when Liszt was about to visit him at 
the Vatican, ordered a magnificent Erard, and left it constantly open, 
in the hope that the great pianist when he entered the room would 
feel im clled to play upon it, even as Joan of Arc in her cell could 
not help putting on the armour which so well became her.—<¢ 
James's Gazette. 


PAINTING THE LILY. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Sir,—Under the above heading I am delighted to see the ahaa 
of Messrs Reynolds and Carrodus against the officious meddlesome- 
ness displayed in most of the German editions of standard pianoforte 
music. In the works of Beethoven and =e in particular, it is 
frequently quite a matter of difficult research to discover what the 
composers really did write, the ‘‘editors” mostly causing the 
assages to be printed in the manner they think they had better have 
Gon written. Yours truly, E. AGUILAR. 








Tue LATE Duke or ALBANy.—A fine portrait of the late Duke 
of Albany has just been presented by Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Albany to the Board of Management of the Chelsea 
Hospital for Women, to be hung in the Board Room. The late 
Duke was much interested in the work of the hospital ; and it was 
only a few months before his death that he, with the Duchess, 
opened the new building of sixty-three beds in the Fulham Road 
and named a floor the ‘‘ Albany.” We are aware that there isa 
pressing need of funds to keep i sixty-three beds occupied with 
‘*respectable poor and suffering women.” 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS ExuBiTION.—The applications for 
space have now all been examined by Sub-committees of the Council, 
and a selection has been made of the most promising. The number 
of applications has been so great that it has been decided to limit 
very strictly the admissions in those classes which may be considered 
to have been fully represented in the Exhibitions of the present and 
of the past year. The Council will, therefore, be obliged to refuse 
many valuable exhibits in such classes as those relating to Food, 
Clothing, and Building Construction. It will even be a difficult 
matter to accommodate those which have been selected, and it is 
feared that the list will have to be still further reduced. As soon as 
possible, information will be sent to those who have applied for 
space ; but the enormous number of applications, far in excess of 
what was expected, have made it impossible to do this up to the 
present. The Guarantee Fund now amounts to £48,280, a sum con- 
siderably in excess of that subscribed for the Health Exhibition, or 
for the Fisheries, the amount for the former being £26,518, and 
that for the latter £26,656.—Journal of the Society of Arts. 
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CONCERTS AT CLERKENWELL. 


Amid the work undertaken by practical philanthropy to better 
the condition of dwellers in the East-end of London, music has a 
place by no means unimportant. Strange, indeed, were it other- 
wise. But although in recent years the interest of West-enders has 
been generally excited in this useful work, it is not until quite lately 
that cognizance has been taken of the musical entertainments 
provided in quarters like Bermondsey, Shoreditch, or Clerkenwell ; 
for advertisement of them does not extend beyond the district 
immediately concerned ; and so, up till very lately, one half of 
London as little knew what the other half was doing in these 
matters as the one half of the world is proverbially said to do of the 
other. Now, however, things are looking up, and, as knowledge 
and appreciation of the work of such as the Popular Ballad Concert 
Committee spreads, we may hope to see their efforts more and more 
effectually aided. Here is a field for the talent of young artists who 
would make themselves known, and, also, for the talent of real 
amateurs! Of pelf there is little or none, but there is glory to be 
reaped. The more dismal parts of London want to be lightened and 
brightened-—want, in fact, to be humanized ; and, material necessi- 
ties being in some measure satisfied, music must come and, with 
magic influence, rescue souls from what is downright Nibelheim. 
And, as we see, music begins to be eagerly welcomed in those gloomy 
parts. Take, for example, the concert given last Saturday night at 
the Forester’s Hall, Clerkenwell ; the price of admission was three- 
pence. Numbers had assembled outside before the doors opened, 
at eight o’clock the hall was crowded, and, from that hour until the 
concert terminated, there was never any abatement of enthusiasm. 
But the audience, as well as amusement, got instruction, for besides 
the ballads, fair ones of their kind, which formed the staple of the 
entertainment, some instrumental classical music had crept in, and 
the finale, ‘‘d l’Ongarese,” of Haydn’s Trio in G was actually 
“‘encored.” Evidently the Popular Ballad Committee aim at 
educating their public, nor is there any reason why they should not 
succeed in doing so, for has not much of the best music such 
attributes of g ness that any one with the least ear may feel them? 
The spring of Haydn may be safely drawn on, Mozart too, and 
Mendelssohn, the masters of melody. With regard to the 
portermers no pains should be spared in getting the very 

t available talent. There are plenty of good musicians, 
not necessarily professional, who would surely be happy 
to give services really worth accepting. It must be borne in mind 
that bad performances will hardly further the aims of those who 
would foster a taste for instrumental classical music. And, although 
not up to criticism of the higher and more abstruse issues, a popular 
audience is quite competent to detect and in nowise admire, an 
incapable performance. At the same time all attempts to exhibit 
mere virtuosity should be discouraged. They can only create 
barren astonishment. Everything, on the contrary, which is 
simple, straightforward, and genuine, should be sought after, and it 
is not far to seek. These remarks apply equally to vocal music, and 
we are glad to see things like Handel's Acis and Galatea announced 
for performance, All can understand such music and be the better 
for hearing it. The voice, at these concerts, will, most likely, 
always occupy the first place in public favour. Five out of the nine 
songs in last Saturday’s programme were encored, the vocalist 
usually making a substitution. It will at once be seen that the 
office of accompanist was no sinecure. But Mr George T. Gear was 
indefatigable. He was, indeed, the Atlas of the concert, bearing 
upon his shoulders Mount Brinsmead. The artists were Misses 
Annie Stevens, Agnes Maitland, Susannah Aldridge, Ada Giles ; 
Messrs Albert Reakes, Ellison, Signor Erba, and Paque, all from 
the London Academy of Music, whose profeaser, Doctor Wylde, was 
amongst the audience. We have already intimated how their efforts 
were appreciated. The vociferous applause with which one and all 
were greeted is their best praise. SAGRAMORE LE DestRovs. 





KEEP THE SUNBEAMS, DARLING. 

For without the raindrops 
All the flow’rs would fade, 

And where shades fall thickly 
Augel forms have stray’d. 


Keep the sunbeams, darling, 
All that come your way ; 

Life has too much shadow, 
Take it how we may. 

Hope, a glorious rainbow, 
Spans the darkest sky, 

May a beauteous rainbow And life’s shadows, darling, 
In your heart be found. Lead to bliss on high. 


Copyright. M. Mavupe. 


So, when raindrops falling 
Chill the air around, 














Mdlle Turolla will sing in Boito’s Mefistofele for eight nights in 
February at the Teatro Apollo, Rome. 











FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

Srurreart.—On the 14th ult. the Meiningen Ducal Orchestra gave 
here their hundredth concert away from Meiningen. The hundred 
concerts were given in 39 different towns. 

Lerpsic.—The new Gewandhaus was to be inaugurated by three 
concerts, under the direction of Carl Reinecke, on the 11th, 12th, 
and 13th inst. (to-day). The King and Queen of Saxony were to 
attend the first concert. The works performed on that occasion 
were to be Beethoven’s ‘‘ Overture Zur Weihe des Hauses ;” Prelude 
and Fugue for the Organ, J. S. Bach (P. Homeyer); Psalm by 
Mendelssohn, and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony ; on the second day: 
Handel’s Messiah (Franz-Mozart Arrangement); and on the third 
(to-day) : E flat major Symphony, Sete; Air from Titus (Mdlle 
Spies); Violin Concerto, Mozart (Joachim); Pianoforte Concerto, 
Schumann (Mdme Clara Schumann) ; Songs, Weber and Schubert, 
(Mdlle Spies) ; and ‘* Leonore Overture” (No. 3), Beethoven. 

Broyswick.—A Ducal-Theatre playbill of the year 1734 contains 
this warning: ‘‘ All laughing is forbidden, the work performed 
being a tragedy.” 

CoPpENHAGEN.—The musical season commenced rather late this 
year. The first concerts were those given by Mdlle Anna Fohstrém. 
They were, however, not well attended, and after the second the 
lady left Copenhagen. Then came Teresina Tua, the girl violinist, 
who proved highly attractive. The first novelty for the winter at 
the Theatre Royal was Wagner's Fliegender Holldnder, with Mdme 
Keller and Simonsen in the two principal characters. Lange, a 
Swede, new member of the company, has made an exceptionally 
favourable impression as Don Juan and as Count Almaviva in Le 
Nozze di Figaro. The performance of the last-named opera was the 
best given at the Theatre Royal for several years. 

Romz.—The following is the tariff of the subscription for sixty 
nights at the Teatro Apollo: Box on the first tier, 2,600 liras ; ditto 
on second, 3,600 liras ; ditto on the third, 2,400 liras : ditto on the 
fourth, 1,500 liras ; and ditto on the fifth, 1,200 liras; a stail, 480 
liras ; and a numbered place, 340 liras. 

GENEVA.—The Massenet Festival, originally fixed for the 6th 
inst., has been a till the 13th (to-day). The change was 
made in order that the composer, who did not feel desirous of having 
to come so long a distance twice, might be enabled to superintend 
the last rehearsals of his Hérodiade, which was to be produced on 
the 10th. 

Mian.--Signor Edoard Sonzogno, the well-known music-pub- 
lisher, has just founded here two night-refuges, one for men, and the 
other for women, where poor destitute creatures may find a shelter 
and food. The refuges were opened on the Ist of November. 








Tue following episode is said to have occurred to Adelina 
Patti a year previous to her first public appearance in New York. 
One night, she and her sister, Carlotta, went to a party. By 
some oversight no one had thought of ordering a carriage to fetch 
them home. It had been snowing all day. Both the young 
ladies were in full ball toilette, with white satin shoes. It was 
two o'clock in the morning, and no coach anywhere to be found. 
Most of the guests had already left; what was to be done? At 
last, one of the gentlemen hit upon the happy idea of fetching a 
sledge which was standing not far off, under a shed. Adelina 
and Carlotta, well enveloped in woolen shawls and wraps, took 
their seats. A clothes-line was then fastened to the sledge, and 
several of the gentlemen, catching hold of it, dragged the two 
young ladies home to their residence in Twenty-Second Street, 
between Ninth and Tenth Avenues. This was Mdme Adelina 
Patti's first triumphal progress, and afforded much delight to her 
and to the others who took part in it. “Never,” the Diva is 
reported to have subsequently said, “shall I forget this incident, 
which struck me as a good omen for my future career.” What that 
career has been everyone knows; but everyone does not know the 
number of the operas and the operas themselves in which Mdme 
Patti has sung since she first appeared on the lyric boards. Their 
number, J/ Trovatore informs us, is thirty, and they are: Don 
Giovanni (Zerlina), Le Nozze di Figaro, Otello, Il Barlnere di 
Siviglia, La Gazza Ladra, I Puritam, La Sonnambula, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, Linda di Chamounix, Don Pasquale, La Figlia del 
Reggimento, Ernani, Il Trovatore, La Traviata, Giovanna d’ Arco, 
Esmeralda (Campana’s), Don Desiderio (Prince Poniatowski’s), 
Velleda (M. de Lenepveu’s), Aida, Crispino e la Comare, Dinorah, 
Les Huguenots, L’Africaine, L’ Etoile du Nord, Martha, Faust, 
Romeo e Giulietta, I Lombardi, Fra Diavolo, and Semiramide, 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SEVENTH SEASON, 1884-85. 


DrrEcTOR—MR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


THE FIFTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, DECEMBER 15, 1884, 
To commence at Eight o’clock precisely, 


Programme. 


Parr I.—Quartet, in A minor, Op. 29, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Schubert)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Four 
Songs, ‘In Memoriam” (Mande V. White)—Mrs Hutchinson, accompanied by 

1e Composer; Chromatic Fantasia, in D minor, for pianoforte alone (Bach)— 

dile Clotilde Kleeberg. . 

Parr II.—Duet, in B flat, for violin and viola, first time (Mozart)—Mdme 
Norman-Néruda and Herr Straus ; Song, ‘‘ Nymphs and Shepherds” (Purcell) — 
Mrs Hutchinson; Trio, in @ major, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(Haydn)—Madlle Clotilde Kleeberg, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Signor Piatti, 








THIS (SATURDAY) AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 13, 1884, 


To commence at Three o’clock precisely. 
Programme. 


Quartet, in B flat, No.3, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Mozart)— 
Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Air, ‘‘ Revenge, 
Timotheus, cries” (Handel)—Mr Santley; Carnaval, Scénes Mignonnes, for 
pianoforte alone (Schumann)—Mdlle Clotilde Kleeberg; Sonata, in A major, 
Op. 69, for pianoforte and violoncello (Beethoven)—Mdlle Clotilde Kleeberg, and 
Signor Piatti; Songs, ‘‘ Tréstung” (Mendelssohn), and ‘“‘The fountain mingles 
with the river” (Gounod)—Mr Santley; Andante, E major, and Scherzo, A 
minor, for two violins, viola, and violoncello (Mendelssohn)—Mdme Norman- 
Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
eer SWEET AND SimpLE.—Consult Lobsky and his prophet, 
** Hydra,” 
GRoKER Roorgs.—The Prophet Hydra has removed from ‘‘ The 
Cave” to Hydra Park House. 
Hic Hac.—Hock. 





DEATHS. 

On December 4th, at 42, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, ALIcE 
Mary, the wife of Freverick Meapows Wut, Esq., Q.C., and 
elder daughter of the late Ricuarp Smiru, Esq., of 57, Guilford 
Street, Russell Square, and The Lodge, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

On December 6th, at 38, Denbigh Street, Warwick Square, S.W., 
Mary E.izaBetu FINLAYSON, ailew of the late W. Frytayson, of 
Cheltenham, aged 55 years. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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A CHAT WITH JOSEPH BENNETT. 

(From the ** Boston Sunday Herald,” Nov. 23rd.) 

Mr Joseph Bennett, the musical critic of the London Telegraph, 
arrived in Boston yesterday with a view to acquainting himself with 
the musical interests of the city. For many years Mr Bennett has 
held a foremost position among the journalists of the English 
metropolis, and his labours in the way of musical criticism, history 
and biography, have greatly enriched the literature of the time. 
His contributions to the columns of the London Musical Times have 
constituted a very important and interesting feature of that journal, 
and his opinions upon the leading events of the English musical 
world have commanded the attention and respect of a vast reading 
public. ‘Ine London Telegraph, with its quarter of a million 
circulation, has carried his influence upon the musical life of 








England into every portion of its territory, and thus made him a 
leading force in the direction of the opinions of the English people 
upon musical matters. The unceasing labours of an active 
journalist finally compelled Mr Bennett to seek some relief from his 
arduous duties, and so he has wisely come to this country for an 
‘‘outing,” with a view also to gain a personal familiarity with the 
musical culture of the new world. Much interesting information 
about musical events and tendencies in England was gained by 
the writer yesterday during a pleasant chat with Mr Bennett, and 
many opinions were advanced by the eminent London critic upon 
the comparative musical advantages of Old and New England. Mr 
Bennett was the collaborateur with Mr A. C. Mackenzie in the new 
oratorio, The Rose of Sharon, recently performed at the Norwich 
festival, and said that in that work an attempt had been made to 
take a departure from the old oratorio forms, which he hoped would 
be still further pursued at a later day. In speaking of the musical 
tendencies of London and the English provinces, Mr Bennett 
expressed the opinion that the public were not as ready to receive 
novelties merely as such as in former years, and that the best com- 
posers of the olden times were still accepted as standards of excellence 
in judging the works of the composers of to-day. It is well known 
that Mr Bennett represents the anti-Wagner element in London 
musical circles, yet no one could more freely admit the great genius 
of Wagner than he did in speaking of the characteristics of the dead 
composer of Parsifal. Mr Bennett referred to the influence which 
the amateurs of the English musical world had gained by their efforts 
in establishing and sustaining societies for giving cheap concerts in 
the poorer communities of London and the great provincial cities, 
and said that he had been surprised to find how thoroughly even 
the most uneducated people enjoyed the better class of musical com- 
positions to which these societies confine themselves. The value of 
oratorio performances was discussed at some length, and Mr Bennett 
very emphatically endorsed the view that no class of music was better 
suited to gain the patronage of the people than this form of compo- 
sition. He spoke with some surprise of the adverse local press com- 
ments made upon Mendelssohn’s St Paul after its recent performance 
in New York city, and intimated some doubt about the ability of 
criticisms which scout at the value of such a work. The custom 
followed by the American press of printing upon the following 
morning criticisms upon the musical performances of the preceding 
evening finds little favour with Mr Bennett, who holds that it is 
well nigh impossible for the critic to do justice to himself or to his 
subject when his opinions are thus presented to his readers. In 
further commenting upon American journalism in the line of musical 
matters, Mr Bennett paid a high tribute to Mr John 8S, Dwight and 
his Journal of Music, which so ably championed the cause of music 
in America. Mr Bennett has in mind the publication of the views 
he forms upon America during his visit, which is to extend to San 
Francisco, and the value of an estimate of the musical standing of 
American cities from the pen of such a conscientious writer cannot 
be overstated. 
— 0-— 
SIR HERBERT OAKELEY’S LECTURE 
On THE MusicaL Epucation or WomMEN. 

Lapies,—My first impulse and duty is to offer to the Ladies of the 
Edinburgh Association for the Education of Women, and to their 
friends, a hearty welcome to the Music Class-room of our University. 
It is not the first occasion on which lectures on music have been 
given to ladies—though not to your Association—in the precincts— 
‘in diesen heiligen Hallen ”—of that University. During the time 
of my predecessor, Professor Donaldson, to whom this Chair owes 
so much, a course of such lectures was, at least during one session, 
tried. The locale was that of the present Agricultural Class-room, 
which was not, like this one, an isolated building, but within the 
walls of the College, and it seems, therefore, to have been deemed 
advisable that the ladies should enter by means of the window 
rather than by the College gate, and a doorway, or some kind of 
breach in the wall, seems to have been made for entrance and egress. 
But the custom may be said to have been more honoured in the 
breach than the observance, for it was soon discontinued, and, as far 
as I know, has since fallen into entire abeyance. Here, as you are 
aware, ladies have for nearly twenty years been present, either on 
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application or by invitation, to hear organ recitals, occasionally with 
expositions on the music played, and i trust that they have thus 
graced my Class-room not without some gain to themselves. 

I rejoice to have obtained the kind assent of the Senatus 
Academicus to receive your Association in this building, in which are 
certain immovable appliances for musical teaching and illustration. 

For had that sanction been withheld, I should have had difficulty in 
complying with the requests with which I have been honoured by 
your executive committee to ae lectures on some branch of music 
to your Association. It may be that to some of those intending to 
join the Class the usual place of lecture would have been more 
convenient. But I think that the facilities and advantages to which 
I allude will compensate for any inconvenience in the way of 
— which may be felt by some of you in a weekly attendance 
ere. 

In —— that Music should be added to the teaching to your 
Association from the University, I presume that your object will be 
to make music one of the subjects which qualify for the University 
Certificate in Arts, or one of the larger number of subjects which 
qualify for the Diploma of the Association. In this way you would 
be causing history to repeat itself, for music was one of the subjects 
classified in old times under the Quadrivium, or “ fourfold way to 
knowledge,” the other three subjects being arithmetic, geometry, 
and astronomy. And, in order to complete a liberal education, the 
Trivium, or ‘‘ threefold way to eloquence,” was added, which com- 
prised grammar, rhetoric, and logic ; the number of liberal sciences 
necessary for young philosophers being seven, or the ‘‘ Septem 
Discipline,” the same number at present necessary for the Diploma 
of the philosophers of your Association. The scholastic division of 
Trivium and Quadrivium was recognized up to about a.v. 1117, and 
there exists (as stated in Sir John Hawkins’ History) in Westminster 
Abbey the following ancient monmental inscription in memory of 
the Abbot Gilbert Crispin :-- 

‘* Mitis eras, justus, prudens, fortis, moderatus 
Doctus Quadrivio nee minus in Trivio,” 
Theology was afterwards added to the liberal sciences, then juris- 
prudence, and then physic. 

That music may still receive due honour and be restored to her 
place I hope will again be the case, especially in these days when 
Great Britain, after a long period of mediocrity in the art, seems to 
be awakening from lethargy, and again to be taking musical educa- 
tion into more serious consideration. Attendance at this Class would, 
I think, scarcely be given only to obtain a Professor's certificate of 
such attendance, answering, for instance, to a certificate from one of 
the Academies. But, whatever your object, an opportunity is 
afforded you of learning as much about some branches of the art 
(requiring, be it remembered, for complete mastery the devotion of 
a lifetime) as I can communicate this winter in lectures. In this 
form of instruction the principles of what is technically called 
‘“* Harmony ” may be conveyed, and in more formal dissertations a 
glance may be taken at the rise and progress of the art from an 
historical point of view. Possibly, in the course of such lectures, I 
may succeed in raising your appreciation of the divine art, and in 
causing you more to reverence its immaterial nature and its subtle 
and mysterious influence. 

Music has now acquired an importance in Great Britain which 
renders acquaintance with its principles, its terminology, and its 
technicalities, a valuable, if not a necessary, part of a liberal educa- 
tion. It furnishes illustrations to general literature, of which the 
force is missed without some knowledge of its elements. It has a 
vocabulary of its own. Many of its terms and phrases convey no 
meaning to the reader or hearer who is unfamiliar with it ; and the 
mere formal definitions of its technical language give no sufficient 
insight into the subject to which they relate, without such an 
elucidation of that subject as may be conveyed in the form of 
popular lectures. It is taking its place among the noblest of the 
arts, and, as of old, no country which desires to maintain a high 
intellectual position among nations can afford to disregard a study 
which has enlisted some great minds in its service. Writing up- 
wards of 500 years before the Christian era, the Chinese philosopher, 
Confucius, is said to have given this singular testimony,—“‘ To know 
if a kingdom be well governed, and if the customs of its inhabitants 
be bad or good, examine the musical taste which prevails therein.” 
And a great philosopher and critic of our time, Professor Ruskin, 
who only the other day inculcated, from his chair of Fine Art at 
Oxford, a study of music, has written, —‘‘ It is an assured truth that 

whenever the faculties of man are at their fulness they must express 
themselves by art; and to say that a State is without such expres- 
sion is to say that it is sunk from its proper level of manly nature.” 

The ladies of your Association are to be congratulated for desiring 
to extend in various subjects the higher education to women by the 
University. You may, however, bear in mind that you are accus- 








tomed, and very justly so, to consider, say the English literature or 
the Greek class in this University, as the most advanced teaching 
to be had in English and in Greek, for they offer the best mode of 
teaching both subjects to students and scholars. But lectures on 
music are not, and, of course, never can be, the finishing teaching of 
musicians. Take the single instance of Counterpoint, which can only 
be learnt by diligent writing of exercises, subject to careful revision. 
And much the same is true of other branches of the art and science 
only to be accurately acquired by private study. Another difference 
to subjects lectured on to your Association may be noted in musical 
lectures, and a difference in their favour, namely, that whereas in 
most other subjects men are generally better prepared by their 
secondary education for the higher teaching at the University than 
are women, in this case the reverse is more often true, for here the 
average musical acquirements of women—I do not say capacities or 
abilities—are in advance of those of our University students. Indeed, 
for a long period practical music was specially in your hands. The 
young man who played on the pianoforte was, not so very long ago, 
thought effeminate. ‘‘Callant,” said an old gentleman of the last 
generation toa youth who had performed with acceptance at an 
evening party, ‘‘ Callant, can you sew ony ?” 

What, then, shall be taught to a class made up of quite hetero- 
geneous elements to an audience containing persons at utterly differ- 
ent stages of musical knowledge, varying from those who may not 
be able to play a scale correctly to those who can perform a sonata of 
Beethoven, or an intricate composition of Chopin, or possibly to com- 
pose an instrumental rhapsody on our late Tercentenary? Formal 
lectures on our art cannot give the technical knowledge of the whole 
subject in any degree analogous to !ectures on pure philosophy. 
In the latter case the ex ct speaks the language of the subject, 
here he has to speak of that language, and endeavour to give to 
his class a construe. Whilst he is talking of dry bones of the 
matter, the living spirit or voice is mute, and can only be made to 
assert its presence by the aid of some medium, and even then should 
the skill or taste of the exponent be slack, the full intention is 
missed. Talking of music cannot convey—at least in the same 
degree—the information given by talking of pure science. Our 
exceptional and incomparable subject is, in its most interesting 
aspect, outside the domain of absolute science or matter of fact. It 
is hardly necessary to say that lectures cannot teach the executant 
musician how to play or sing, as, for example, surgical lectures may 
teach how to operate, any more than discoursing on fencing, or on 
gymnastics, could teach those useful exercises ; nor need I urge that 
most branches of art are taught better by practice than by precept. 
It is by practice only thatthe principles of musical science are 
familiarized to the mind ; there are no experiments which teach a 
science so thoroughly as those in which the student herself is the 
experimentalist. If, then, we may not orally teach all branches of 
art, as in the case, let me say, of chemistry or optics, some of you 
may think, ‘‘ What ground have we stand on?” What absolute 
validity have laws or rules in music? Have the laws which regulate 
vibrations, the grand science of acoustics, power to aid the composer? 
As laws of nature, “laws which never can be broken,” they must 
have influence over all that appertains to sound. And, as I hope to 
show you, the laws of ‘‘ Harmony” are, to a great extent, founded 
on natural phenomena. But can musicians be elicited, or their art- 
work be rendered better by a study of acoustics? An answer 
seems to exist to this question in the fact that the greatest music 
that has been composed was by one not versed in the science of 
acoustics—the stone-deaf Beethoven. It has been said, not untruly, 
that this science contains no hint of the beauty of music. Interest- 
ing experiments with sand will show that nature distinguishes 
concord from discord by apparent approval of concord in regular 
and symmetrical patterns, and by disapproval of discord by irregular 
and shapeless patterns. But in music the use of discords is as 
beautiful as that of concords, and, as I hope later to explain, every 
note in a diatonic scale—‘‘septem discrimina vocum”—can be 
pressed into service in one and the same chord. The laws of vibra- 
tions of sound have scarcely more to do with musical art than those 
of luminous vibrations and optics have to do with pictorial art. 
Sound and light have their laws, but from them the soul and beauty 
of art is not learned. 

(To be continued. ) 








Pavtne Lucca will sing four nights with the tenor Mierz- 
winski at the Imperial Theatre, St Petersburgh. 

Tur sum of 2,234 marks is all that has been as yet collected 
for the Weber Monument to be erected in Eutin. 

Tux candidate elected to succeed the late Victor Massé, as a 
member of the French Academy of Fine Arts, is M. Léo Delibes, 
with a majority of 19 out of 87 votes. 
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CONCERTS. 
At Mdme Sophie Léwe’s ‘‘ Musical evening” at Prince’s Hall on 
Friday, December 5th, the programme consisted of Lieder _by Schu- 


bert and Schumann. The first part included Schubert’s ‘‘ Die Junge 
Nonne,” ‘‘ Suleika,” and ‘‘ Hark, hark, the lark,” and Ellen’s songs, 
Nos. 1 and 2, from The Lady of the Lake, sung respectively by 
Mdme Liwe and Miss Lena Little. Miss Agnes Zimmermann and 
Miss E. Shinner played Schubert’s Rondeau Brillant, for pianoforte 
and violin, the first-named lady having previously given, with much 
effect, some of the ‘* Valses Nobles.” Schumann was represented 
by some of his Lieder and two part-songs, effectively sung by the 
concert-giver and Miss Little, the Phantasiestiicke, for piano and 
violin, performed by Miss Zimmermann and Miss Shinner, and three 
solo pieces, for pianoforte alone, well played by the former lady. 

Mp te ALIcz RosELLt, always ready to give her valuable aid in a 

good cause, directed a concert for the patients at the Brompton 
Hospital on Tuesday evening, Dec. 9, being assisted by many well- 
known artists, including Miss Harvey and Miss Ella Vicars (clever 
pianists), Miss Spencer Jones and Lynes Villa (vocalists), Sydney 
Smith (the popular composer and pianist), Mr Newman (violinist), 
Mdme Sidney Pratten (guitar), and Mr Pierce Johnson (reciter). 
One of the features of the concert was a new song written by Mr E. 
Such especially for, and beautifully sung by, Mdlle Alice Roselli, 
entitled ‘‘ Like as the hart” (violin obbligato, Mr Newman), which 
obtained a hearty ‘‘call” both for singer and composer. Mr 
Lindsay Sloper, Mr Sibley, and Mr Such accompanied the songs. 
At the conclusion of the concert, one of the resident physicians 
thanked all for their valuable services, and especially alluded to 
Malle Roselli’s kindness in having, for the second time, organized a 
concert, and voting her many ‘‘ cheers.” Theapplause and cheerin 

then became so great that Mdlle Roselli had twice to come forwar 

and gracefully bow her acknowledgments. Afterwards, the secre- 
taries, Messrs Dobbin and Theobald, to 7whose untiring zeal and 
kindness the | ag ee grand hospital is greatly indebted, personally 
conducted Mdile Roselli and a party of friends over the hospital 
wards. The audience was most brilliant, and included many of the 
élite of Belgravia, &c. 

Mr Tosias A. Martuay’s PIANoFoRTE RecrraLt.—We assisted 
at what proved to be a most interesting and enjoyable ‘‘afternoon,” 
on Friday, Nov. 28, the occasion being Mr Tobias A. Matthay’s 
pianoforte recital at Prince’s Hall. Mr Matthay is equally at home 
in passages demanding the utmost delicacy as well as in those which 
encourage the drawing out of the instrument’s full-tone capacity. 
His intellectual reading of Brahms’ ‘Variations and Fugue on a 
theme of Handel's,” and his appropriately impulsive rendering of 
Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat minor, as well as of some of Schumann’s 
‘*Phantasiestiicke,” deserve all praise. Besides these, the pro- 
gramme included Liszt’s ‘‘ Consolation ” (No. 6, in E) and the same 
composer’s ‘‘Campanella” (Paganini Etude), together with examples 
of Chopin and Weber, and also a very melodious little work of the 
bénéficiaire’s own composition, ‘‘ Seventeen Variations on an original 
Theme in C.” Mr J. T. Hutchinson, who is steadily making his 
way, gave with effect songs by T. A. Matthay, Gounod, and Schu- 
bert during the intervals. We trust Mr Matthay will soon give us 
another recital.—M. E. D. 

KenstncTon Scuoou or Music.—The students of the Kensington 
School of Music gave a concert in their hall at Cromwell Road on 
Thursday evening, December 4. Mr William Buels, the principal, 
was absent through indisposition, but his pupils acquitted them- 
selves admirably. The singing of Misses Agnes Wood, Eveleen 
Carlton, and Burke was excellent, and as these ladies are very 
young, promises great things for the future. A violoncello solo by 
Mr William Fennings, and a violin solo by Mr Louis Buels met with 
eee approbation. The programme consisted of compositions by 
Mozart, Gounod, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Weber, Smart, Caldicott, 
&c. The accompanists were Miss Marian Buels and Mr Edward 
Lane. The concert was perfectly successful. 

WestTBOURNE Park Free Concerts.—On Monday evening, the 
8th inst., Mr Sinclair Dunn, the Scottish tenor, assisted by Misses 
Fenn and Lawrie, gave an entertainment entitled “The Songs of 
Burns” toa very large audience. The illustrations were given with 
much expression, and the ‘ connective readings,” both humorous 
and “angen were of a highly instructive character. Miss Fenn, 
besides singing one or two solos, was the accompanist, and Miss 
Lawrie received well deserved applause for her rendering of ‘Ye 
Banks and Braes.” Herr Gustav Ernest, besides accompanying a 


new Scotch song of his own composition, ‘ The Auld Folks” (words 
by ‘“ Wetstar”), played with genuine ability a Scherzo by Chopin, to 
the evident delight of the assembly. Mr Dunn has been giving his 
lectures recently at Southampton, Royal Victoria Hall, Lanark 
Ayr, Galloway, Manchester, ' 
with much acceptance,—Jay 


and other places to large audiences 
Sr Ewart. 








Harrow Music Scooo.— Sovran Hampsteap Brancu. — On 
Wednesday last a recital of chamber music was given by the upils 
of the above school at the Bijou Concert Room, Finchley Road he 
programme was of great excellence, including selections from the 
Oy of Schubert, Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Lachner, Mozart, 
Sterndale Bennett, and Schumann. It would be unfair to criticize 
the young performers, many of whom were mere children, as if they 
were tes but it is only fair to say that most of the music 
was rendered in such a way as to require but little reas The 

ianoforte playing of Miss Ethel Stephens and Miss eresa 
hacnie. and the violin playing of Master Slocombe, deserve special 
commendation, and the whole recital was one mit ag highest 
credit on the principals of the school, Misses Hannah L. Fox and 
Bessie Frost. Mr John Farmer (the founder of the Harrow Music 
School) was present, and accompanied his carol, ‘‘In the Fields.” 
The hall was crowded. 

Tux thirty-fourth meeting of The Musical Artist’s Society, at 
Willis’s Rooms on Saturday, December 6th, brought to light some 
interesting compositions, principally of the chamber-music class, the 
most notable of which were a string quartet in A by Emanuel 
Aguilar, and one in E flat, for pianoforte and strings, by Marshall 
Hall Bell, the executants being, in addition to the composer of the 
last-named, Messrs Wiener, Wright, and Libotton. _Mr North 
Home's painstaking singing of a song, “‘ Dreamily Drifting,” by D. 
Hume, certainly deserved a better work, but the reverse was the 
case with a charming ballad, ‘‘ Again,” by Charles A. Trew, which 
was not done justice to by Miss Addie Rees, whose harsh voice 
and forced intonation we cannot help thinking was rather out 
of place in a simple and melodious song of this kind. The 
second part included songs, ‘‘May Morning,” and ‘Careless 
and faithful love,” by Mary ‘Travers, as by Miss Cock- 
burn ; a trio (canone), “ Like the gale that sighs,” and four easy 
duets, for violin and piano, none of which call for any special com- 
ment. We must in conclusion add a word of arate to Miss Lucy 
Riley, for the expression and taste she displayed in her performance 
of a Romance for violin, by Dr G. Tyson Wolff.—W. A. J. 

Lapy BRaABAZON gave one of her pleasant concerts at Hampstead, 
on Dec. 2. It commenced with a pianoforte solo (Chopin), played 
by Miss Rees with taste and expression. Mr Bishenden made his 
first appearance in the Hampstead district, and had a most hearty 
reception. He was in excellent voice, and sang with grt spirit 
and taste. Miss Burdett, Mrs Weeks, Mr Bompas, and Mr Bradley 
also sang. Miss Rees played a violin solo by Otto Booth, and Miss 
Bromhead ‘‘ recited.” 


—— 

PROVINCIAL. 
Eauinc.—Miss Lillie Albrecht was the pianist at the ‘‘ popular 
entertainment” concert at the Lyric Hall, last Saturday, Dec. 6, 


when she played her new Galop de Concert with great success, 
obtaining an enthusiastic encore, and responding by another piece of 
her own composition in the form of a spirited March which delighted 
the audience equally. Miss Albrecht also played, at the beginning 
of the concert, a ‘Scotch fantasia,” by Steibelt, and was twice 
recalled. The singers were Miss Maud Prescott, R.A.M. and the 
Misses Christie, Messrs Lockyer, Christie, and Lawrence, who each 
and all met with the success their merits deserved. 
Eprxsporcu.—Mr Arthur Edmunds’ annual concert was given in 
the Masonic Hall before a large audience. Mr Edmunds was 
assisted by a choir of between thirty and forty young ladies and a 
few gentlemen. Mr F. W. Bridgman gave ina spirited and effective 
manner Ascher’s ‘‘ Danse Négre,” and also accompanied the songs. 
Some pianoforte duets—‘‘ Wedding music,” by Jensen, ‘‘ Two 
Spanish Dances,” by Moskowski, and ‘‘Coquetrie,” by L. Gregh— 
were played with considerable ability by Misses C. Gibson and 
C. Cameron, Of the vocal numbers it is difficult to say which were 
most enjoyable. The fresh, youthful, and well-trained voices of the 
young ladies gave a peculiar charm to the part-songs assigned to 
them; these were ‘‘ Hark! hark! the lark!” (E. H. Thorne), 
‘*The Bridegroom ” (Brahms), ‘‘ Huntsman’s Chorus” (Weber), a 
lovely trio for ladies’ voices, ‘‘Waken, waken, day is dawning!” 
(A. C. Mackenzie), dedicated to A. C. Edmunds ; ‘‘Sympathy ” 
(composed expressly for this concert by Herr Otto Schweizer), and 
‘*The Fisherman.” Miss Lizzie Gibson’s singing of Bishop’s ‘‘ Tell 
me, my heart,” elicited a hearty encore; she responded with ‘‘ Flora 
Macdonald’s Lament.” The programme included several Italian 
selections, Mr Edmunds gave ‘‘ Spirito gentil” (Za Favorita) with 
delightful tone and genuine expression, and ‘‘ My fairest, my 
dearest,” in reply to an irresistible encore. Mr Edmunds and Miss 


Gibson sang in a charming manner the beautiful duet, ‘‘Se mi 
credi ” (Florimo), as well as Curschmann’s trio, ‘‘ Addio,”’ aided by 





It was one of the most 


a young lady possessing a rich-toned voice. 
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the bell effect of the concluding passage was very effectively 
rendered. It may be mentioned that in all the concerted pieces the 
parts were well balanced, and Mr Edmunds may be heartily con- 
gratulated upon his success.—Hdinburgh Journal. 

Guascow.—Miss Mathilde Wagner, a young pianist who has been 
studying under Mr Emile Berger, and whose performance certainly 
reflected honour on her accomplished instructor, gave her first public 
‘* recital,” at St Andrew’s Hall, on Saturday last, Dec. 6th, when 
the young artist (she deserves the name) played the following pieces 
without the aid of any notes before her :— 

Prelude and Fugue, No. 9 (Bach); Sonata, Op, 27, No. 1 (Beethoven) ; 

Impromptu, G flat, Op, 51 (Chopin); Spinnlied, No. 84 of the Lieder 
(Mendelssohn); Serenade from Don Pusquale (Donizetti); Rhapsodie 
Hongroise, D flat, No, 15 (Liszt); Valse de Concert (Tito Mattei). 
The Prelude and Fugue of Bach and the Sonata by Beethoven (the 
‘* Moonlight ”) were rendered in thoroughly artistic style, while the 
pieces by Chopin and Mendelssohn exhibited her neat execution to 
singular advantage. The tours de force exhibited in the Rhapsodie 
of Liszt and the Valse de Concert of Tito Mattei were well suited 
to show her proficiency in the modern style of pianoforte playing. 
After her performance of a transcription of the Serenade from 
Donizetti’s Don Pasquale, the clever young lady was called 
back twice, when she played a fantasia introducing “ Auld 
Robin Gray” and ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee,” to the great delight of 
her compatriots. Miss Wagner was assisted, as vocalists, 
by Miss Agnes Liddell, Messrs W. M. Muir, and Andrew 
Black, who rendered, to the entire satisfaction of their audience, 
various songs and duets including Henry Smart’s admired duet, 
‘““When the wind blows in from the sea’ (Messrs Muir and 
Black), Blumenthal’s famous song, ‘‘The Message”»(Mr Muir), Mr 
F. H. Cowen’s admired song, ‘‘ Because,” and the ‘“ Habanera” 
from Bizet's Carmen (Miss Liddell), Balfe’s serenade, ‘‘ Good night, 
beloved ” (Mr Muir), and ‘‘The King’s highway” by Molloy (Mr 
Andrew Black), Mr Emile Berger accompanied the singers in his 
well-known musicianly style. 

Reapinc.—Mr John Francis Barnett at the Glee and Madrigal 
Concert at the Town Hall on Wednesday, December 3rd.—It is 
rarely, indeed, that we have the opportunity now of hearing the 
composer of Zhe Ancient Mariner perform in public on the piano- 
forte. As a boy, Mr Barnett took rank as one of our finest 
pianists, and was much esteemed also in Leipzig, both for his 
compositions and pianoforte playing. Mr Barnett’s tine, no doubt, 
is now so completely occupied in teaching and in composition, that 
he seldom plays in public. At the concert under notice he delighted 
everyone by his performance of No. 4 of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Seven 
characteristic pieces,” as well as of his own charming little sketch, 
‘*The chapel by the sea,” and fairly took the audience by storm in 
his Grand Fantasia on the Ancient Mariner. Though unanimously 
called upon he declined repeating it, but returned twice to the 
platform to bow his acknowledgments. The concert was conducted 
by Mr J. C. B. Tirbutt. The glees and madrigals were exvellently 

sung, and the solo vocalists, Miss Carlotta Elliot and Mr Henry 
Guy, were heard to great advantage. The hall was full and 
fashionably attended, and the concert was a great success. 








GLASGOW—PROFEsSOR BLACKIE oN ScotcH Sones.—Professor 
Blackie delivered a lecture on the “ Love Songs of Scotland ” to about 
4,000 persons, in St Andrew’s Hall, on Sunday night. He said 
some people thought it profane to deliver such a lecture on Sunday, 
but what was said on week-days should be said on Sunday. Minis- 
ters opposed his speaking on love songs and beautiful women, but 
clergymen usually sought for beautiful wives, especially with big 
— He liked to see woman's beautiful face, but he never 
ooked at her ankles. Professor Blackie sang the Scotch ballad, 
‘* Let us haste to Kelvin Grove, bonnie lassie O !” 

Roya Co.iecE or Music,—The candidates selected by the Local 
Examiners for the Gilstrap (Suffolk), Norfolk and Norwich, and 
Whitcombe-Portsmouth Scholarships, and for the Savage Club 
Exhibition, were finally examined on Wednesday by the Director 
and Board of Professors at the College. Lord Charles Bruce, M.P., 
as Chairman of the Executive Committee, was in the chair. The 
elections were as follows :—Gilstrap Scholarship—Margaret Tillott, 
of Bury St Edmunds, pianoforte scholar. orfolk and Norwich 
Scholarship—Arnold D, Culley, of Great Yarmouth, organ ; Ernest 
Banks, proximé accessit. Portsmouth Scholarship—Bernard Fowles, 


pianoforte (subject to satisfactory surgical opinion on his eyes). 
Savage Club Exhibition—W. 0. Carrodus (son of the eminent 
violinist), flute. The scholarships include tuition and maintenance 
for not less than three years, and are of the value of £100 a year. 
The exhibition for tuition only is for the same term, and worth £40 


effective pieces of the evening. In ‘Tell me, where is fancy bred?” 





MONDAY POPULAR BALLAD CONCERTS AT 
BERMONDSEY. 
Out of raw material supplied by Clerkenwell and Bermondsey, Mr 


W. Henry Thomas has formed a choir whose performances bid fair 


| to reflect no little credit on their organizer. Asa thorough musician 
| of varied attainments, among which that of conducting is prominent, 


Mr Thomas is well known. Than he, no one is better fitted for the 
practical work he has undertaken—reclaiming waste land, tilling the 
ground, and sowing the seed. The harvest may not be near forth- 
coming, for much has yet to be done ere the land is sufficiently 
cultivated to yield a good return. But while such men as Mr 
Thomas are hard at work in (metaphorically) the jungle and marsh 
of the East End, it is only.a question of sooner or later when the 
boundaries of fertile art shall be permanently enlarged. 

The musical entertainment given last Monday by the Popular 
Ballad Concert Committee came off at the Town Hall, Bermondsey. 
Acis and Galatea constituted the first part of the programme, and, 
bearing in mind the difficulties to be surmounted, the performance 
was in every respect creditable. The orchestra was of somewhat 
slender 4 ae so a Brinsmead pianoforte came to the rescue. 
Here Mr Higgs, the pianist, was of essential service, not only in 
replacing to some extent the lack of complete orchestral strength, 
but also in emphasizing the time and measure, and thereby helping 
the conductor. The vocal parts were sustained—Galatea by Miss 
Ellicott, Acis by Mr Tyler, Damon by Mr Nicholl, and Polypheme 
by Mr Allan Ewens, all singing con amore and winning the applause 
of an appreciative audience. It is not too much to say that the 
performance of Handel's plastically fashioned Serenata was 
thoroughly enjoyable. The rest of the programme, chiefly devoted 
to ballads, was redeemed by Mendelssohn’s rt-songs, ‘‘ The 
Nightingale” and ‘ Farewell to the Forest.” Miss Ellicott, an 
amateur who is an accomplished artist, gave ‘‘ When the heart is 
young,” by the American composer, Dudley Buck. Mr Allan 
Ewens contributed ‘‘ The Yeoman’s Wedding,” by Poniatowski, and 
Mr Nicholl, Bishop’s “‘ The Pilgrim of Love,” while Messrs Tyler 
and Walker, besides their solos, joined in Balfe’s duet, ‘‘ Excelsior.” 
Instrumental variety was lent in the shape of a trio for flute, violon- 
cello, and piano, by Kuhlau. It reminds one of a set of quadrilles, 
and we cannot but think that the talent of Messrs Chapman, True- 
love, and Thomas, might have been better applied. So might that 
of Miss Kate Chaplin, the graceful chef-d’attaque of the orchestra, 
whose solo was a Gavotte by Ries. Her execution is frank and neat, 
her intonation correct, and her tone remarkably sweet and pure. 
Altogether she is a very promising young artist. The audience, 
after listening spell-bound, rapturously encored her, whereupon she 
added Raff's cavatine—not a very interesting piece, yet better 
calculated than the gavotte to show off Miss Chaplin’s qualities of 
tone and expression. Miss Nellie bo, mam accompanied. The hall 
might have contained some six or seven hundred people. The concert 
did not come to an end till nearly eleven o’clock. The next concert 
at Bermondsey is announced for January 12th, 1885. The programme 
will consist of selections from the great masters. Amongst the 
audience was observed the prophet Hydra,—an attentive listener. 

SAGRAMORE. 





MUSIC AT FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


On Monday, December Ist, the Philharmonic Society gave a 
concert in honour of the féte of their 50th anniversary. The pro- 
gramme was made up of compositions by former conductors of the 
Society : Es dur concert overture of Dr Alois Schmidt (conductor of 
the Society from 1834-1845), concerto for violin of H. Henkel (1859- 
1862), played by Willy Hess, the composer assisting as pianoforte 
accompanist, choruses of F. Friedrich (from 1862-1874 conductor 
both of this and the Riihl’scher Verein), and pieces of Franz Messer 
(1846-1859). Besides these were performed Beethoven's Overture to 
Konig Stephan, Adagio from Spohr’s 9th Violin Concerto, Concerto- 
Polonaise of Laub, and Lieder of Beyschlag (conductor for a few 
years up to 1880). The present conductor is the well-known pianist, 
Martin Wallenstein—for a few years Kapellmeister under Golter- 
mann at the Stadttheater, after Lachner’s retirement. The members 
of the Society (dilettanti) are the executants ; the Society, besides 
the cultivation of good music, has given many a young talent 
(amongst others Dr Bernhard Scholz) an opportunity of a début as 


-composer or executant, or as both. 


Since Mdme Kupfer’s departure, The Queen of Saba has been once 
repeated, Mdlle Ruzicka being substituted (Sulamith), and Herr 
Miiller (Assar), in lieu of Herr Stritt. The repetition took place to 
give both the A and B subscribers the benefit of a performance of 





a year, 





this opera. The other operas brought out this week were : Halévy’s 
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La Juive (Recha, Mdme Luger; Eleazar, Herr Stritt); Fidelio 
(Leonore, Mdme Luger; Florestan, Mr Candidus); Auber’s La 
Muette (Masaniello, Stritt ; Fenella, the splendid Mdlle Ghi) ; Briihl’s 
Das goldene Kreuz, and this (Sunday) ae Wagner’s Rienzi. 
Auber’s opera was given at popular prices (best boxes 2s. 9d., stalls 
2s., pit, numbered seats, 1s. 6d., unnumbered, 1s., gallery from 1s. 
down to 6d.). The performances of the best operas at cheap prices 
take place several times a month in deference to a decided wish of 
the corporation, who contribute, besides free rent of the Operahouse 
and the Stadttheater, a subsidy of £4,000 per annum. Crowded 
houses attend these welcome performances. 

The fifth Museums Concert introduced, besides the orchestral 
works—Mendelssohn’s A moll Symphony and Beethoven’s Overture, 
Zur Namensfeier — two new soloists, Mdlle Julia Haering, from 
Geneva—a pupil, I understand, of the baritone Faure—sang the air, 
‘‘Die Kraft versagt,” from The Taming of the Shrew of the lamented 
composer Goetz, and Lieder by Schubert, Brahms, and Schumann 
(Frihlingsnacht). The artist is young, her voice soft and full, her 
delivery distingué, and her, pronunciation perfect. In deference to the 
demand for an encore, she repeated the last song. Mr James 
Kwast, professor of the pianoforte—a cété de Mdme et Madlle 
Schumann at the Hoch Conservatoire here—played the Fis-moll 
Concerto of Hiller and two solo pieces, to which he added a waltz 
in response to the general applause. Mr Kwast is also a rising 
young artist and in possession of a highly finished technic. 

Hof-Kapellmeister Friedrich Marpurg, conductor of the Cecilien 
Verein at Wiesbaden, died on Dec. 1. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Dec. 7, 1884. 


—_o—— 


WHENCE SOME SINGERS HAVE SPRUNG. 


The recent engagement of Heinrich Botel at the Imperial Opera- 
house, Vienna, gave the Neues Wiener Tageblatt occasion to say 
something of the lives of certain singers ere they became such. 
After stating that Botel, like Wachtel before him, once used to drive 
a droschke, the paper in question mentions a still older colleague in 
the same line, Herr Schnaittinger, who died, between 1830 and 1840 
as a Postmaster in Moravia, and who, up to the age of thirty was a 
coachman, when, with his splendid tenor voice, a left the box for 
the stage. After he lost his voice, his position as postmaster 
secured him a comfortable existence in his old age. Alois Ander 
was, when a young man, first a teacher and then unpaid magistrate’s 
clerk. Gustav Walter, also, was a teacher. Gustave Roger was a 
notary, and Faure, a double-bass player in a Paris orchestra. 
Enrico Masini was a cobbler, Nicolini was a farm labourer, and dug 
up potatos, &c. Enrico Calzolari was apprenticed to a grocer ; 
Ladislas Mierzwinski handled square and compass. Labatt busied 
himself with lace, tulle, and linen. Braun, who Italianised his 
name into Brini, was clerk at a paperhanger’s ; Anton Schittenhelm, 
cashier in the Liinderbankverein, Vienna. Beck, Senr., was a 
tradesman, and so was Theodor Reichmann. Joseph Staudigl, Senr., 
began as a candidate for a place as forester, and then entered asa 
novice the monastery at Melck, while Joseph Staudigl, Junr., first 
intended to follow a university career. Dr Kriickl had prepared to 
pass his advocate’s examination, while Carl Sommer, Emil Scaria, 
and von Reichenberg were inscribed as jurists of the University of 
Gratz. Hermann Winkelmann was a pianoforte maker in Bruns- 
wick ; Georg Miiller devoted his talents to architecture ; Heinrich 
Vogl, of Munich, wielded the ferule of a schoolmaster ; and Hein- 
rich Sonntheim was precentor to a small congregation in Wiirtem- 
berg. Hans Rokitansky studied medicine ; Dr Schmidt even took 
his Doctor’s degree. Dr Kraus, too, was a medical man, and 
Joseph Tichatscheck a medical student in 1827 at the High School, 
Vienna, Heinrich Riemann was a furrier (some say a blacksmith) ; 
Carl Formes filled the oftice of sacristan ; Peschier was a goldsmith ; 
the Frankfort tenor, Stritt, an actor; the baritone, Diaz de Soria, 
a wine merchant ; the tenor Schott, a Wiirtemberg artillery officer ; 
and Heinrich Steger, an apothecary. ; 


F. pv. F. 








Tie Hecror Berutoz Starve.—The Committee recently paid a 
visit to the studio of Lenoir, Jun., who has been commissioned to 
execute the above statue, and has now completed a small model. 
Berlioz is represented standing in a meditative attitude, with his 
right elbow resting on a conductor’s desk, and his head leaning on 
his right hand. 
with a very frequent habit of his, 
instruments se 


At his feet are various musical 
two volumes, on which are inscribed the names of 


his two favourite authors, Virgil and Shakspere. The names of his 
own chief works are to be seen on the pedestal of the statue. The 
Committee were highly pleased with the model, 





His left hand is thrust in his pocket, in conformity ° 





BERLIN. 
(Correspondence. ) 

Ernst Frank’s new three-act opera, Hero, has been produced at 
the Royal Operahouse. The book, founded on a drama by Grill- 
parzer, is written by F. Vetter, who has executed his share of the 
work extremely wall from a literary point of view, though not 
always in the way best adapted to the needs of a composer. The 
music is marked by a dearth of melody, but the instrumentation is 
brilliant. The opera was well put upon the stage, and the singers 
exerted themselves to the utmost. Sachse-Hofmeister was Hero ; 
Ernst, Leander ; and Schmidt, Raukleros, while the music allotted 
to the three Nereids was artistically rendered by Mdmes Ghilany, 
Leisinger, and Gitze. Radecke conducted. Both composer and 
singers were called on, but whether the new work will ever become 
popular is a question fairly open to doubt. On the 18th inst., the 
98th anniversary of Weber's birth, Der Freischiitz will be performed 
at the Royal Operahouse for the 500th time. The cast, a special 
one, will be as follows: Agathe, Sachse-Hofmeister ; Aennchen, 
Lily Lehmann; Bridesmaid, Leisinger; Max, Niemann ; Caspar, 
Fricke ; Ottokar, Betz; and Kuno, Salomon. The night’s receipts 
will be handed over to the Committee of the Weber Monument. 
The first performance of this celebrated opera, the first, also, given 
in Schinkel’s new Theatre Royal, took place on the 18th June, 1821, 
with this cast: Agathe, Seidler ; Aennchen, Eunike ; Bridesmaid, 
Reinwald ; Max, Stiimer; Caspar, Blume ; Ottokar, Rebenstein ; 
Kuno, Wauer ; Hermit, Gera ; and Kilian, Wiedemann.—The 
second concert of Stern’s Vocal Association took place, under the 
direction of Professor E. Rudorff, at the Philharmonie, One great 
attraction was the entire music of Gluck’s Orpheus, with Mdlle 
Hermine Spies as Orpheus, Mdlle Oberbeck as Eurydice, and Mdme 
Schultzen von Asten as Amor. The programme included, also, Max 
Bruch’s Schén Ellen.—At the last private evening of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Anton Rubinstein navigated his own Ocean 
Symphony, besides Mendelssohn’s Overture to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and Beethoven’s Symphony in A major.—Emile Sauret and 
Heinrich Griinfeld have begun their Chamber Music Soirées for the 
winter. A specially attractive feature at the first Soirée was the 
fragment of an unfinished String Trio by Franz Schubert, evidently 
written when he was very young.—The fourth Quartet Evening of 
Joachim, de Ahna, Wirth, and Hausmann, was devoted entirely to 
Beethoven, when the following compositions were performed : 
Serenade in D major, for string trio; Quartet in F major, Op. 135 ; 
and Quartet in E flat major, Op. 74. 


——O—— 
DIRECTORS, IMPRESARIO, AND PRIMA DONNA. 


The dailies are filled with paragraphs and interviews on the 
status of the Academy of Music. I do not think that Mr Browne, 
the chairman of the directors, comes out of the affair as well as 
might be. No impresario can engage Mdme Patti at our time with- 
out being backed, and the directors had no business to encourage 
Colonel Mapleson to engage Mdme Patti unless they meant to 
sustain him in it. I told » als Mapleson, in my old paper, that 
Patti would be the ruin of him, and it looks rather like it. If the 
American public will not pay for it and the directors will not 
sustain him, Colonel Mapleson will have to put aside the Patti craze, 
and give his attention to creating good opera companies, for which, 
it seems, he has even now the proper material. To offer the man 
seven hundred dollars as backing is ridiculous. It lowers the 
Academy, the impresario, the prima donna ; but most, it lowers the 
directors, who want to measure artistic efforts by the yard-stick. It 
is the directors that demanded Patti and Nilsson, and if they want 
them, let them pay for them. If not, then let Colonel Mapleson 
apply himself to the only road chalked out for him. 

Colonel Mapleson said on Thursday that he would advertise 
Patti's last nights in a few days, and altogether discontinue giving 
Italian opera in the Academy of Music, if he could not make more 
satisfactory arrangements with the Board of Directors. 

‘*I’m blessed,” he said to a reporter, ‘‘if the Board of Directors 
haven't resolved themselves into a Board for the Discouragement of 
Italian Opera in New York. From the very beginning, before I 
determined to come to this country, J have had trouble. Then came 
a despatch saying that an assessment had been made on the stock- 
holders which would amount to 30,000 dols., and mentioning that I 
was to bring Patti and Nilsson. I thought the talk about bringing 
Nilsson was nonsense, because I want an assessment of 50,000 dols. 
to fall back on if I should bring over both Patti and Nilsson. Well, 
I brought Patti, and expected that, as on previous seasons, I would 
have a large sum placed in the bank for me to turn over to Patti, as 
a pledge for her salary. What do I find? Three of the directors 
don’t want Patti. One would like to get rid of us and bring the 
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Milan Opera Company into the Academy, while some of the directors 
don’t want Mapleson anyway. But the worst just now is this: Of 
this 30,000 dols. which has been paid into the hands of the directors, 
they want to dole me out a beggarly 500 dols. a night whenever 
Patti sings, and pacing | at all on other nights.” 

“A director says that the assessment was to produce only 
16,000 dols.” 

‘“*T was ogo | told by a cable despatch that 30,000 dols. would 
be the amount, and on the strength of that I came to New York 
with Patti. But if the directors would put 16,000 dols. in the bank 
for Patti, everything would be lovely. But the directors seem to be 
throwing every difficulty in my path, and, after fighting a long 
operatic battle here, I find I must get out. Patti, Hoveeer, will 
sing on Friday and the following Wednesday night, and at the 
per Saturday matinee, and ie last appearances will be duly 
advertised. When I spoke to her on the subject yesterday, she 
said: ‘Mr Mapleson, it is not for the money. I have been announced 
to sing, and I will sing because the public has been led to expect it 
of me.’ —Freund’s Weekly, Nov, 15th. 


—_— O-— 


MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Williamson, Garner, and Musgrove’s comic opera company 
are to open a season at the Princess’s Theatre on the 25th inst., 
when Miss Emma Chambers, recently arrived from London, 
will make her début in The Bells of Corneville. 

Remenyi, the violinist, has given five highly successful 
concerts in the Town Hall. Two more are announced, and then 
the eminent musician will visit Ballarat, Sandhurst, and Geelong. 
He is assisted by Miss Hattie B. Douning and Mr Rudolph 
Himmer as vocalists, and Mr Isidore Luckstone as pianist. 

The seventh season of T. H. Guenett’s Melbourne Popular Con- 

certs was brought toa closein the Presbyterian Assembly Hall on the 
8th inst., by a concert for the benefit of the founder and conductor. 
Lady Loch, wife of His Excellency the Governor, was present. 
Beethoven’s Quartet (adagio and scherzo movements) in F major, 
Op. 18, was executed in thoroughly artistic style by Messrs 
Weston, Cope, Hart, and Herr Kunde. The song, “ Penitence and 
Forgiveness,” by the same composer, was sung by Mr Armes 
Beaumont ; a piano solo, “ Giga con variazioni,’ Op. 91 (Suite in 
D), by Raff, was played in a faultless manner by Mdme Tasca; 
andthe song with clarinet obbligato, “Non piu di fiori,” from 
Mozart's Clemenza di Tito, was given, in her own expressive and 
sympathetic way, by Miss Christian. Mr Lundborg played the 
clarinet, and Mr Guenett presided at the piano. The grand 
“Septuor,” by Beethoven, was executed by Messrs Weston, 
Brown, Hart, Cope, Liittich, White, and Lundborg, Mr 
Guenett’s next season will commence in April, 1885. 
_ On the 15th inst. T, H. Guenett delivered an able and 
interesting lecture on “The life and writings of Robert 
Schumann, with illustrations.” The lecturer was assisted by 
Mdme Tasca, who performed Schumann's “Carnaval” and took 
part in the great Quintet for piano and strings in E flat, Op. 44. 
The “strings” were Messrs Weston, Kunde, Hart, and Cope, who 
have done much of late towards promoting higher musical 
education in this city. The “Novelette” in A major was played 
on the piano by the lecturer. Mdme Tasca also played two 
Romances, Op. 28, in F sharp major, and in B flat minor. 

Saturday night ballad concerts are now being given in the 
Atheneum Hall. The principal vocalists are Mdme Simonsen, 
Mdme Leonard, and Mr T. Bergin. Horace Poussard is solo 
violinist, They are fairly successful. J. L. T. F. 

Melbourne, Oct, 23, 1884. 








The Teatro Regio, Turin, will open, on the 24th December, with 
Puccini’s opera, Le Wille, and the ballet, Rodope. Le Prophéte will 
follow with Signora Pozzini and Tamagno, and, in February, 
Lohengrin, with Stagno, and the ballet Coppélia. 


“ Miss Adelaide Mullen sang ‘ Thady and I’ (Mr Harvey’s popular 
Trish song), in Dublin, a few days ago, with extreme taste and a 
suitable amount of ‘go.’ The composition is a capital one, by the 
way, and ought to make a good thing for the composer.—Lady’s 
Pictorial, December 6th, 





EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 
Excerpt No. 72. 
(Continued from page 773. ) 
1821. 


Some years ago whilst Kean, the celebrated actor, was performing 
for a limited number of nights in Dublin, a performer of ability who 
had for several seasons been attached to Covent Garden Theatre as 
the principal harlequin, having just concluded an unprofitable Irish 
engagement, was thereby placed in so unpleasant a pecuniary 
situation as would have rendered him unable to return to his 
regular employment in London, but for the following fortunate 
rencontre: When Bologna (almost in despair) was leaving the 
Dublin Theatre for the last time, Kean, who had heard of his mis- 
fortune, and was at that moment entering the theatre, taking him 
by the hand, requested he would accept his purse, which he 
presented to him, observing that he regretted it contained but a 
trifle. The astonished mime, unable to give utterance to his feelings, 
pressed the hand of his kind benefactor, and hurried away to 
communicate the event to his dejected family, who from its contents 
(twenty-three pounds) were at once relieved from their surrounding 
difficulties. 

Kean had been endowed by nature with a feeling heart, and the 
goddess, who was ever near him, impelled him to the felicity of 
succouring the distressed. 

Vauxhall Gardens opened on the llth of June, with a grand 
gala, &c. 

In the summer of last year (1820), being on a visit at the country 
house of a friend near London, I frequently met there an old man, 
late a farmer, who, though he had for some time abandoned the 
plough and the harrow, had nevertheless come up to the metropolis 
in the hope of reaping a golden harvest from the sale of a newly- 
invented snuff, to cure not only weak, but sore eyes! The snuff 
was, as he said, a compound of various herbs, which his deep know- 
ledge in botany had enabled him to discover. This ‘‘man of 
science,” being diffident of his own orthographical powers (for 
modesty generally accompanies merit), requested I would do him 
the favour to correct the prospectus, of which the following is a 
literal copy, and through which he intended to recommend it to the 


public :— 
“ Kye Snuff. 


“The most astonishing Remedy Ever found out for the Benefit of 
Mankind. H. G— the Bottiness, Begs Leafe to inform the 
Publicke, that by a long Expediment, and study, he has found out 
a remedy superier to any Ever yet before discover’d. It is 
Proprieated Totely for the Eyes. It Cures All sorts of sore eyes, 
haw. en the Breane, and Helps the memory. It is drawn up the 
nose in the same manner as Common snuff, and the Eyes to be 
beathed with Cold spring water, and a linnen Cloath Every morning. 
By using it six times a day for the spase of one wheek it will 
strengeth a wheek eye of eather young or old, and by using it 
Regulear Three times a day it will take a perl of the Eyes. It is a 
remarkable strengetherer of the Obnoctive nerves, therefore there is 
no doubt but it will Cleere and preserve the Eye sight for life.”— 
Whether this snuff has been found to be an efficacious remedy for 
weak eyes I do not know, but it was a few months after it was 
promulgated purchased with as great avidity as if it had also been 
adapted to weak heads ! 

At Covent Garden Theatre Shakspere’s play of 7'he T'wo Gentlemen 
of Verona, arranged as an opera, was performed on the 29th of 
November. The poetry of the songs was taken from his sonnets. 
The music was composed and compiled by Bishop. The duet, 
‘*Say, tho’ you strive,” was deservedly encored; and the air, 
‘When in disgrace,” by Miss M. Tree, is full of tenderness and 
expression, and was admirably sung. 

John Walcot, M.D. (alias Peter Pindar), died in January, 1819, 
at his lodgings in Camden Town, aged 81. I knew him intimately 
for several years in the early part of my life, and the first yr, Be 
ever composed and published was to some beautiful poetry of is 
(the subject of which was Indian), called ‘‘ The Fields of Dohomay. 
In the year 1787 he translated from the French the favourite opera 
of Nina, performed at Covent Garden Theatre, the excellent music 
of which, composed by Daleyrac, was arranged by me. Dr Walcot 
practised as a physician in Jamaica at the same time as Dr Mosely ; 
and as ‘‘ two of a trade can never agree,” they had a quarrel (similar 
perhaps to that of Hogarth’s ‘‘ Brace of Doctors”) which proved 
irreconcilable. From Jamaica he returned to England, and settled 
in Cornwall, where he discovered the genius of Opie, the painter, 
then an obscure lad, and ultimately made him come to London, 
where by study and observation he soon brought himself into notice. 
I was one of a party at a dinner given by Opie to Dr Walcot, at the 
Shakspere Tavern, in the year 1784, in consequence of his first 
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successes as a painter in London, in the course of which the doctor 
jocosely reminded Opie of his first attempt in the graphic art in 
Cornwall, a sign of a black swan for a public house, for which the 
landlord demurred paying when finished, on account of its strong 
resemblance to a tea-kettle. The doctor piqued himself on his happy 
knack of relating West Indian anecdotes. ‘‘I wasinvited,” said he, 
‘*to sup with Mr P—, a rich planter, and his wife. During the 
repast, my friend desired a female slave in waiting to mix some 
toddy (rum and water), on which the black girl, in her peculiar way, 
asked him if it was to be ‘drinkey for dry, or drinkey for drunkey.’ 
When our supper was ended, the night had become tempestuous, 
and our water being exhausted, Mr P— sent his wife a short distance 
from the house for a fresh supply. The thunder and lightning being 
excessive during her absence, T said to him, ‘ Why did you not send 
that girl (the slave) for water such a night as this, instead of your 
wife ?’—‘Oh no!’ replied he, ‘that would never do. That slave 
cost me forty pounds.’” Dr Walcot was a sober man, although he 
drank a bottle of rum daily, which from habit had no particular 
effect on him. He was very fond of music, played the violin with 
taste, and produced some admirable effects in crayon drawings. As 
a poet he had acquired great celebrity, through which he enjoyed a 
comfortable independence, having sold the copyright of his works 
for an annuity of two hundred pounds per annum, as has been 
already stated on a former occasion. The subjects, however, of 
several of them (as I have frequently told him) were too licentious. 
Notwithstanding the great and acknowledged talent of Dr Walcot, he 
displayed a weakness which his friends could not observe without 
regret. After having related one of his amusing anecdotes, if one of 
the party, as a jest, affected to be struck with any particular part of 
it, and in admiration pointed it out to him, his vanity was thereby 
so highly excited, that he would relate the whole of it again and 
again, on another practising the same artifice. I had not seen the 
doctor for several years till I met him at a dinner party in the house 
of a friend, inthe year 1811. The deprivation of sight, which he 


His conversation was more sedate, and his mind had acquired more 
solidity, though he still levelled his severities at his bréther authors. 
He was buried in the churchyard of St Paul’s, Covent Garden. Dr 
Walcot lived a Deist, but probably did not die one, for amongst the 
writers who have disseminated that doctrine there are abundant 
instances of recantation. 

1822. 

The King’s Theatre opened on the 12th of January (Mr Ebers 
proprietor) under the direction of a committee of noblemen, with 
the opera of Le Noze di Figaro. Mdme Camporese, Mdme De 
Begnis, Signori Ambrogetti and Placci, and Signora Caradori (her 
first appearance) gave great effect to the beautiful music of Mozart. 
Signora Caradori’s voice is sweet, and her singing is finished and 
delicate. Her principal song (as the Page) was encored. A new 
comic opera was produced on the 9th of April, called I due Preten- 
denti delusi. The music was by Moscha. The air by Mdme De 
Begnis, ‘‘ Deh! - rigor,” with an obbligato horn accompaniment by 
Puzzi, was greatly admired. The music of this opera abounds in 
agreeable melody, enriched with science. 

The oratorios were this season, for the first time, under the direc- 
tion of Mr Bochsa, the harp-player, and were given alternately at 
both our winter theatres, They began on the 30th of January with 
a selection from Handel’s Messiah, in which Mr Sapio made his first 
appearance in the opening recitative, ‘‘ Comfort ye my people,” and 
the air following, ‘‘ Every valley.” His voice is a tenor of con- 
siderable power and compass, and his style is tasteful. He was, 
however, deficient in that beautiful requisite in ancient music—a 
good shake. 

The Vocal Concert having expired at the end of the préceding 
season, a new one, Pheenix-like, arose out of its ashes, conducted by 
Messrs William Knyvett and Greatorex, proprietors of the late 
Vocal Concert at the Argyll Rooms. The avowed object of these 
concerts was ‘‘to rescue our national music from perishing in the 
vast vortex of the Italian opera;” to effect which they engaged 
Mdme Camporese, from the King’s Theatre, as their principal 
singer!!! The first of a few concerts given by Catalani previous to 
her departure from England took place at the Argyll Rooms on the 
24th of April. Catalani sang Rode’s air with variations and 
Mozart’s “Non piii andrai ” with great effect. Mr Yaniewicz led 
the band. 

(To be continued. ) 








Two Concert Overtures, a Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, 
several pieces for the piano, and various songs have been found 
among the papers of the late Robert Volkmann, and will, probably, 
ere long be published, 








WAIFS. 

Elena Russel is engaged at the Milan Scala. 

Maria Durand has been engaged for Rio Janiero. 

Another Theatre is about to be erected in Seville, 

Princess Pignatelli leaves the Music Hall for the Circus. 

Louise Pyke, the Swedish soprano, has arrived in America. 

The new Politeama, Lecco (Italy), was opened with Verdi’s Aida. 

Nicola Bassi has been appointed conductor at the Teatro San Carlo, 
Naples. 

Carlotta Grossi is engaged for the season at the Stadttheater, 
Konigsberg. 

Sarasate will play in Brussels at the Concert Populaire on the 
11th January. 

There is some talk of producing Wagner's Lohengrin at the Teatro 
Rossini, Leghorn. 

Tremelli is said to be engaged to appear as Fidés in Le Prophéte 
at the Milan Scala. 

Jules de Swert, the Belgian violoncellist, will shortly start on a 
concert tour in England. 

Abba-Cornaglia’s new opera, Maria di Warden, has been produced 
at the Teatro Rossini, Venice. 

Carolina Ferni will shortly take part in a classical concert at the 
Conservatory of Music, Vienna. 

The New York Conservatory of Music has entered on the 
nineteenth year of its existence. 

The Schwerin Chamber has voted 500,000 marks for the erection 
of the new Grand-Ducal Theatre. 

Wagner’s Walkiire was performed for the first time at the Stadt- 
theater, Dantsic, on the 29th ult. 

Luigi Mancinelli’s Isora di Provenza has been played twelve nights 


had suffered in the interim, had produced great alteration in him. | at the Testre Commenale, Beloguh. 


A young lady, Bessie Gilbert, said not yet to be fifteen, has come 

out as a cornet player in New York. 

Vogl, of the Theatre Royal, Munich, will sing six times this month 

at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

The cross of the Order of the Italian Crown has been conferred on 

Martin Rider, Capellmeister, of Berlin. 

It is said that Dejanice, by the young composer Catalani, will be 
performed in Prague as well as Vienna, 

Louis Blumenberg has been appointed professor of the violoncello 
at the New York Conservatory of Music. 

The tenor, Abrugnedo, is announced to appear with Madlle 
Boulicioff in Aida at the Teatro Real, Madrid. 

The baritone Bolcioni, of the ThéAtre-Italien, Paris, who was 
attacked by cholera, has completely recovered. 

On leaving Vienna, Heinrich Boétel proceeded direct to Dantsic, 
and sang for three nights at the Stadttheater there. 

Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet has been performed in Barcelona, 
Cécile Ritter being Ophelia, and Kaschmann the Prince. 

The Theatre in Smyrna has been destroyed by fire, which broke 
out three hours after the termination of the performance. 

Signora Fricci will shortly open a school of singing in Turin, and 
among her pupils will be the Princess Isabella of Bavaria. 

The Operahouse, Corry, Pennsylvania, has been burnt down, 
but, as the fire took place in the morning, no lives were lost. 

Pier Adolfo Tirindelli is appointed to succeed Sig. Frontali as 
professor of the violin at the Liceo Benedetto Marcello, Venice. 

The Duke of Meiningen has conferred the Ducal Order for Art and 
Science on Scherenberg, manager of the Victoria Theater, Berlin. 

Sefiora Calvi, a Spanish singer, will take the place of Signorina 
Valde, the cholera-fugitive, in Hrnani at the Théatre-Italien, Paris. 

An operatic parody, entitled Aida, music by Fischietti and 
Sassone, has been successfully produced at the Arena Nazionale, 
Florence. 

Paul Geissler’s new opera, Jngeborg, has been successfully pro- 
duced at the Stadttheater, Bremen, where the composer occupies the 
post of conductor. 

new buffo opera, La Sibilla stellante, o Le Bizzarie d’una 
Principessa, music by Sig. Englen, has been produced at the Teatro 
della Fenice, Naples. 

Mr Thomas intends to include Franz Liszt’s Legend of St 
Elizabeth among the novelties he will produce in New York during 
the approaching season. 

Drigo’s opera, La Moglie rapita, already produced with success in 
St Petersburgh, will be performed in the carneval season at the 
Teatro Concordi, Padua. 
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Johanna Driese, late of the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, will be 
married on the 27th inst. to Von Blankenburg, and henceforth 
reside in Mannheim, where her future husband’s regiment is 
stationed. 

Dr Damrosch, director of the German Operatic Company at the 
Metropolitan Operahouse, New York, has adopted the sunk 
orchestra on the Bayreuth model. The New Yorkers call it the 
“‘ Mystic Gulph.” 

Lassalle has am an engagement with M. Maurice Strakosch to 
sing in America from the lst October, 1886, to the Ist May, 1887. 
He will receive 10,000 francs a night, with a guarantee of 500,000 
francs for six months. 

Tue WEBER CENTENARY.—The proposal to celebrate the centenary 
of the birth of Karl Maria von Weber by the erection of a statue of 
the composer in his native town has been well received in Germany 
and other Continental countries. Weber was born at Eutin on the 
18th of December, 1786, and some of the principal inhabitants of 
that place have formed a committee for the realization of the scheme. 
An appeal issued by them has already received the signatures of 
upwards of a hundred of the most eminent living musicians, who 
have likewise promised contributions to the monument fund. The 
German Emperor has also shown a warm interest in the project, and 
has commanded that at all the four Court theatres subsidized by the 
Prussian Crown—that is, the operahouses at Berlin, Hanover, 
Cassel, and Wiesbaden—special performances shall be given for the 
benefit of the fund. A special committee has also been formed in 
Holland for the same —— under the presidency of Professor 
Gernsheim, director of the Musical Society of Rotterdam. Recht- 
sanwalt Bohmcker is the chairman of the central committee at Eutin. 
— Times 


~ Adbertisements, 








Chappell & Co.’s 
PIANOFORTES. 


HAPPELL & CO’S STUDENTS PIANOFORTE. 
Compass, 5 Octaves, Check Action. 16 Guineas. In use at 
the principal Colleges and High Schools. 











‘HAPPELL & COS TWENTY GUINEA PIANINO, 
Compass 63 Octaves, Trichord Treble, Check Action, Canadian 
Walnut Case. These Pianinos were awarded the Prize Medal at 
the Dublin Exhibition of 1865, with the following commendation :— 
*‘Quality not sacrificed to cheapness, and excellence in Cottage 
Pianofortes.”— Vide Jurors’ Report. 





ge nine & CO’S BOUDOIR AND YACHT 
PIANINOS may be had in Thirty Varieties, from 30 to 


45 Guineas. 








THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THH VOIOP FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his pts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual! of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duwoan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Hxercises, as taught by the late Frank Mogi, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
LE PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano.- Par Jos. Ourcr. Price és. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the t 











lodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Hdition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
ha | T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERCG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOIOH, AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 
a Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 21st, 1865, 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Olergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Livigorationg’ their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge, @ trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Guisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Bold in boxes, Is. _ and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 

















HAPPELL & CO”S IRON-FRAMED OBLIQUE 
PIANINO, Trichord, Check Action, 7 Octaves, Solid Walnut 
Case, 35 Guineas ; Ebonized and Gilt, 38 Guineas. 





() HAPPELL & COS IRON-FRAMED COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTES, from 40 Guineas. 





HAPPELL & CO’S IRON-FRAMED CROSS - 
STRUNG OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, from 40 Guineas. 





‘HAPPELL & CO’S IRON-FRAMED DOUBLE 
OVERSTRUNG OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, from 60 


Guineas. 





i & CO’S OVERSTRUNG OBLIQUE 
GRAND, complete Iron Frame, with Iron Pin Plate, 
‘rhe 
Rosewood, 90 Guineas ; Walnut, 


Patent Check Action, and Harmonic Dampers in Bass. 
most perfect instrument made. 
100 Guineas. 





HAPPELL & CO.3 MIGNON GRAND PIANO- 
FORTE, complete Iron Frame, Perfect Check Action. 
Rosewood, 80 Guineas; Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


ONE HUNDRED VARIETIES ON VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


City Branch—15, POULTRY, E.O. 
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PIANOFORTE WORKS 


WALTER MACFARREN 


SOLO. 








a 8. 
Suite de Piéces (Prélude, Sarabande, Gavotte, and La féte @hiver. Fantaisie-caprice ...........+- 4 
Musette, Courante, Gigue) ...............008 10 0 | Te pemsoross: Nosbeme: .i55. 665.6. cis endows 4 
Or in separate numbers as follows : La primavera, Rondoletto..............eeeeeees 3 
ET ER see aera RPP et a meaner ey stem 7 oe 8S .0 | Lavepimtnelle,..Atlogretto: soi. ccccccenies aa oes 4 
SEES SS | ee ee eee Oey me eet 9 3S 0 | Lev@well, Gap fin cic cele eee tes's 4 
Gavotte and Miusothe .occvsscocncaiads Cooks 3 0 | Lerossignol. Valse brillante ........c.00ceee0s 4 
RMR 3643 Sil ie ince cones ew 8 0 | Meee deel 33 oss clases 4 
NE start cccntiiug wae sts Sa iauecy eae eee 4 @ | Mieco, Boome ig ion il oe hs cnvcce, é 
A RR, SE 60 xo aneirvereuvessewees 4 © | Mountain stream. Impromptu.................. 4 
eee 4 0 | Music on the lake. Nocturne ..............005- 4 
AMUN BONE cesmicsiosadeidend sii tatrowee So oeees 3 0 | Parmiles montagnes. Romance ................ 3 
PN: SY igo ae seston FRR 3 0 | Perdita. Mazurka desalon 2.0.66 665505 cee wosiar 3 
ee ee 4 0 | PU GO OIE ow 5 nn RE Seba ee hes hee ean 4 
Cuprine 1 GENE) once cdesasesseseens 4 0 | Rondo-caprice in A... .. ss cece eee eee eee eens 4 
CIS 6 ics ccenisesitnrrd etenbnusaws 4 0 | a. TG oa ies so 2k vnas Geenxd+ nina 3 
CariNO PMOTAGROO eis ie ae careers BO: | OMIM eh oi5d sce c ace is aco lanune area amaaresecoa eee ee 1 
Day-dream. Nocturne-caprice ................4. 4 © | Gocemipebemntes oo. cobs bueeiddes RT 4 
hs: ND as hee eee eraei eae cerned & O | Geib. «ss dksevestedacas inns 4 
BE: MED iKct conde cen vere eeeneeeis 4 0} Gee OS hates Oe eS 3 
PIED Hic ssinn s cavien verglkaaneiex 4 0 | Sul mare. Second impromptu ................-. 4 
PN v0 ive pec vss rnceecenksarnteseete 4 0 | Gplvin.. Pocborale os. sis vpn hae rele dee EES 3 
PED ks 8 dn.oxssntueedonestnureseens S © | Thogenise: “Rema 660 VAAL 3 
Flower-de-luce, Reverie ......0ccecccccccccecs 3 © | Bheneiadeeongs. sleet oss deere a 1 
i FO Tee See ee rT tee Pere 4 © | The skylark. Valse brillante.................... 4 
Golden slumbers, Berceuse .................00. A (0 | RRO ss ockasca aca Ganuloosnpl abate cannes 4 
Hyacinthe. Mazurka caractéristique ............ 4 0O| Titania. Valseromanesque ...........cceeevces 4 
Il dolce far niente. Barcarole .................. BS © | Twilight. NemMene 6... s ve tetete deewetens 4 
La bien aimée, Valse romanesque .............. 4 (0 |) Valse dd icoheetty.cacwewesdt aoc owrmaowan abe. 4 
La féte d’été. Bohémienne ................000 4 0 | Willo’ the wisp. Galop di bravura .............. 4 
DUET. 
ee er ee 5 0 La bouqueti¢re. Valse brillante ................ 5 
DOTTIE. 6 onivevwlidevsbbdidebiiaices 6 0 La féte Vhiver, Fantaisie-caprice................ 5 
L’appassionata. Molto allegro in @ minor ........ 6 0 | Le QracdeUsd.... csc ccccuveveccedocvscvsevnses 5 
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